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Conference in the Crimea 


HE statement issued at the end of the ‘Crimea Con- 
ference is the clearest and most explicit yet issued 
ther any meeting of leaders of the United Nations. It 
compares favourably with the document produced by the 
Teheran Conference, in which only very general principles 
Were enunciated and specific agreements related only to 
Minor questions such as the guarantee of independence 
Given to Persia. 

It is true that the full scope of the discussions will only 
become known little by little, either by the carrying of 
iccisions into practice or by more immediate unofficial 

Ses. It was in this way that the world came to realise 
the full scope of the Teheran meeting. Similarly, in com- 
nenting on the Crimea decisions, it- is well to remember 
that much has not been published and that, particularly 
i the matter of interpretation, the unpublished results 
may have greater importance than the avowed and publicly 
agreed statements. 

some ways, the Crimea Conference appears to have 
versed the decisions taken at Teheran. There, the three 
TS agreed to different zones of influence, or at least 
$ leadership in action. This entailed Russian dominance 
it Finland, Poland, Roumania, Hungary, and possibly 
Wechoslovakia, and predominant but not exclusive 

lan influence in Jugoslavia. Greece fell to the lot of 


Britain, Italy to Britain with some American participation. 
The events in Poland, Jugoslavia, Greece, and Italy in 
the last year have underlined how unsatisfactorily this 
division is working. For instance, it is quite impossible 
for the other Great Powers to disinterest themselves in 
the problem of Poland. The new Declaration accordingly 
appears to propose new procedures. 

The Three Powers reaffirm the right, guaranteed in the 
Atlantic Charter to all peoples, to choose their own form 
of government. Therefore 

to foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples 

may exercise these rights, the three Governments will 

jointly assist the peoples in Europe to 
establish conditions of peace to form interim 

Governmental authorities broadly representative of all 

democratic elements in the population . . to facilitate 

where necessary the holding of . . elections. 
Thus the Great Powers’ responsibility covers all phases 
of liberation and, if the emphasis is laid on the joint 
nature of their responsibility, there should be an end once 
and for all to the “ spheres ” established at Teheran. 

This decision will, no doubt, be hailed in the American 
Press as a victory won by the President over British and 
Russian policies, with their desire for exclusive spheres. 
If to regard it in this way will make the policy of American 


ae, 
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intervention in Europe more popular and more enduring, 
it would be foolish to cavil. But if British diplomacy has 
not, in fact, been bending every effort to induce the United 
States to undertake constructive responsibilities in Europe 
it has been failing in its duty. There is no need to speak 
of victories ; but every action that links American policy 
to Europe is an advantage for Britain. 

In two instances—Poland and Jugoslavia—the agree- 
ment goes beyond general principles and lays down the 
methods by which joint responsibility will be exercised. 
The Tito-Subasitch Agreement is to be implemented and 
extended to bring in former members of the o!d Jugoslav 
Parliament, provided they are not compromised with the 
enemy. In Poland 

the Provisional Government which is now functioning 

in Poland should . . . be reorganised on a broader 

democratic basis, with the inclusion of democratic 
leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad. 


The Russian Foreign Commissar and the British and 
American Ambassadors in Moscow are to consult with the 
Lublin Government and make recommendations on its 
reorganisation. Once this broader Polish administration 
has been established, Britain and Amer-ca are to recognise 
it as the Provisional Government of Poland. 

It is too early to say how great an advance these 
decisions mark on the previous and unhappy state of 
affairs in Eastern Europe. Everything turns on the inter- 
pretation given in practice to such terms as “ democratic,” 
“free and unfettered elections,” “democratic and non- 
Nazi parties,” “not compromised by collaboration with 
the enemy.” If these words mean what they say, and what 
British and Americans understand them to mean, then 
clearly a great advance has been made. To this only the 
execution of these plans can give a final answer. Demo- 
cracy is a word so misused as to be almost devoid of 
meaning. Most elections these days, even the plebiscites 
of the dictators, are “free and unfettered.” There is, 
however, one sure test. If the governments established 
under the Crimea Declaration and the communities they 
administer show healthy signs of dispute, differences of 
opinion, and genuine independence of political approach, 
it will be safe to say “ Amen” to the present proposals. 

Their effectiveness depends in its turn upon the precise 
meaning attached to the phrase “ joint control” or “ joint 
responsibility.” If it is genuine, if the Three Powers are 
really to consult with each other, if Commiss‘ons of 
Control are really to be more than rubber-stamping 
machines for the policy of the dominant Power in each 
area, then a new phase will open in Europe far more 
_ hopeful and propitious than the last. But this again can be 
proved only by events. 


* 


In the sphere of post-war collaboration for peace and 
security the Crimea Conference goes rather further than 
Teheran. Since November, 1943, the Great Powers have 
conferred together at Dumbarton Oaks on the future orga- 
nisation of peace. In the new Declaration they announce 
not only their support for the decisions reached so far but 
also a-solution for the one outstanding problem—the 
question of voting procedure in the Security Council. The 
solution itself is not to be divulged until France and 
China have been consulted. They are to be associated with 
the Big Three as convenors of the Conference at San 
Francisco on April 25th. Thus on April 25th the Big 
Three will presumably become the Big Five. 

The procedures proposed at Dumbarton Oaks, how- 
ever complete and however fully agreed upon, will remain 
simply the machinery of international collaboration. The 
actual concerting of policy, particularly of Great Power 
policy, remains the central’ problem of world security. 
The Crimea announcement that in future the Foreign 
Secretaries of the three Great Powers will meet at regular 
intervals for consultations is a more significant announce- 
ment than the more general statement on the machinery 
of world peace. It only remains for the French Foreign 
Minister to be invited, and an effective “ European Com- 


mission ” will have been established at a sufficiently high 
level to ensure results. 


? 
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On the most important topic of all, the settlement with 
Germany, the published agreement does not add very 
much to what is already known. The zones of occupation 
are mentioned but not defined. A Central Control Com. 
mission in Berlin will work under the Supreme Cop. 
manders of the Three Powers. France is to receive , 
zone and join the Control Commission. For the rest, noth. 
ing is said about the composition of a future Germay 
administration, while the actual list of terms to be jm. 
posed—after unconditional surrender—upon Germany js 
in parts so ambiguous that it is difficult to say whether 
the peace proposed is hard or soft or even whether the 
Allies have postponed or taken firm decisions. 

The destruction of German militarism and of the Ger. 
man General Staff appears for the first time beside the 
annihilation of Nazism. The punishment of war criminals 
is reaffirmed. For the first time it is officially suggested 
that the Germans can eventually win “a decent life . .. 
and a place in the comity of nations.” The ambiguities 
concern the economic and territorial settlement. Th 
Declaration states that the Allies will 

eliminate or control] all German industry that could be 

used for military production. 


Interpreted harshly, this could mean the total destruction 
of German heavy industry ; leniently understood, it could 
mean a measure of Allied supervision—admittedly difficult 
—over a functioning German industrial system. The 
Declaration further establishes a Reparations Commission 
in Moscow and demands that 

Germany be obliged to make compensation for the 

damage in kind to the greatest extent possible. 


Everything turns here on the two phrases “ in kind ” and 


“the greatest extent possible.” Does “in kind ” include 
forced labour, and the dismantling of existing German 


. factories, or alternatively, the export from Germany of 


reconstruction goods made by German workers at home? 
Does “ the greatest extent possible ” mean simply physical 
limits—the amount of industrial equipment and foodstuffs 
that can be taken and the transport available to cary 
them—or does it include some conception of a minimum 
standard of life for the Germans? And, since it cannot 
be a policy of indefinite duration, what time limit is 
envisaged? No verdict can be passed on the terms as they 
stand. The interpretation is all. 

Territorial changes are only touched upon indirectly. 
There is no mention of the future status of the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland, and the compensation to be given 
to Poland for the loss of the lands East of the Curzon 
Line. is defined merely as “ substantial accessions of tert!- 
tory in the north and west.” These territories are nol 
further specified and the final decision is to await the peace 
conference, Thus it looks as though the final territorial 
settlement with Germany had been postponed. Like the 
economic clauses, the territorial arrangements may be 
severe or they may be lenient. The Crimea Declaration 
gives no firm indication of the*Great Powers’ plans, either 
because they wish to keep them secret or because they 
have not yet finally formulated them. 


* 


If a summary is attempted of so wide and comprehet- 
sive a declaration, it can perhaps best be given in the 
suggestion that, save in one matter, the Crimea Confer 
ence is a simple endorsement or logical development of 
the policy of Teheran. The exception is the assumption 
of joint responsibility. for liberated Europe, which, properly 
interpreted and fully applied, opens a door to a far mort 
genuine and fruitful collaboration than any achieved so far. 
The problem for the next months is whether the Powers; 
having opened this door, will be ready to walk through !t 
to the new fields of collaboration beyond. Time and theif 
policy will show this. The Crimea Declaration, Jike the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan, is. primarily concerned with m8 
machinery of international relations. The content of policy 
is still to be decided in London, Washington and Moscow. 
It is on these decisions of policy, by each Government 
its own capital, that the weight of public opinion shou 
now be brought to bear. 
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Industrial 


HE problem of industrial relations casts a shadow of 

douot over every aspect of reconstruction, Without 
eiective co-operation between management and workers 
the stupendous war effort of the british people would 
have been impossible ; without relations at least as good 
the effort of industrial reconversion and recovery wil be 
in jeopardy. es 

The basic principle of joint consultation is incontestable. 
That every worker should feel himself to be, in a funda- 
menta] sense, a partner in industry rather than the servant 
of an employer may be considered an addit.onal element of 
social security. It is obviously. important that the worker 
should be free, and feel free, to make complaints and to 
urge reforms without fear of. dismissal or victimisation. 
The principle is identical with that of political representa- 
tion—namely, that employees should have the right to be 
represented by members of their own choosing. 

The practical worth of joint consultation is also un- 
deniable. Management can often be greatly strengthened 
when it draws regularly upon the pooled knowledge and 
experience of the workers; and this fact is in itself a 
powerful stimulus to increased efficiency in every branch 
of production, Major R. A, C. Radcliffe, a member of the 
Welfare Department of the War Office, has shown that 
the collaborative spirit in the British Army owes much 
to the fact that men are not merely toid what to do but 
why they are to do it. 

It not only enables them to give intelligent co-operation, 
but also makes them feel that their leaders are treating 
them as intelligent and reliable human beings in whom 
full confidence can safely be placed. 


These notions are not new ; they formed the basis of 
the recommendations put forward by the famous Whitley 
(ymmittee in 1917. These included the formation, in 
well-organised industries, of Joint Industrial Councils and 
the appointment of Works Committees representative of 
management and workers in industrial concerns. In four 
years 73 Joint Industrial Councils were set up. In June, 
1944, JICs were working successfully and widely—in 
Government Service, Local Authority Service, Fishing, 
Mining, various branches of Engineering, Building, Tex- 
ties and in many other trades and industries. 


The Whitley JICs had much wider terms of reference 


than their counterparts of today. They were urged to meet 
for the consideration of such matters as the better utilisa- 
tion of the practical knowledge and experience of work- 
People, the settlement of the general principles governing 
conditions of employment, the methods of fixing and 
adjusting earnings, technical education and research, pro- 
cesses, and industrial law. These recommendations were 
not accepted universally by federated employers. Even 


Relations 


another war has not convinced every employer of the 
need for joint consultation ; and in some traaes labour 
itseil 1s suli unhe.piul and suspicious, 

The Works Commuttees or Works Councils were less 
successful. For this there were three reasons. First, 
the councils rece.ved Little support from organised 
labour. The trade unions regarded them with scepticism, 
chiefly because the entire intiative in their constitution 
rested with the employer. Secondly, they were extremely 
limited in the scope of their activities. They dealt 
only with welfare (in its narrowest sense) and work- 
ing conditions. and excluded discussion of terms and 
conditions of employment, and any subject related to 
the industrial or economic policy of the firm. And, thirdly, 
the councils afforded no representation, as a rule, to office 
staff, draughtsmen and technicians. 


* 


The principle of joint industrial consultation has been 
greatly strengthened during the war, and the establishment 
of joint production committees in the engineering and 
other industries is one of the most important wartime 
developments. In 1942, engineering employers and unions 
agreed on a model Constitution for JPCs, which they 
recommended should be set up in all federated firms. 
This constitution is not, however, a rigid formula ; it can 
be adapted to the conditions of individual factories. The 
terms of reference of JPCs “. . . . to consult and advise 
On matters relating to production and increased efficiency 

. in order that maximum output may be obtained” 
are very wide—so wide, indeed, that they often lead to a 
difference of interpretation which may itself be a cause of 
friction. 

A great deal depends on the calibre and the sense of re- 
sponsibility of the workers’ representatives who are elected 
annually—all the workers in the factory may vote, but 
only union members may serve on the committee. Some 
workers’ representatives are regarded by their fellows in 
the workshop as “ bosses’ stooges ” because they sit round 
a table with the management ; others tend to use the com- 
mittee as an opportunity -for airing grievances. Then there 
are some managements which resent the intrusion of the 
workers into production matters, and tend to regard with 
suspicion any suggestions they may put forward. The suc- 
cess of JPCs, it cannot be too strongly emphasised, is in 
direct relation to the extent to which both sides are pre- 
pared to co-operate. 

One weakness of the committees is the absence of repre- 
sentation of office staff, draughtsmen and technicians, and 
a constant source of friction is the rivalry between foremen 
and shop stewards, who are frequently elected to office. 
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JPCs are due to terminate at the end of the war, and many 
employers clearly do not wish to regard either the commit- 
tees or the agreements as permanent. On the other hand 
the Trades Union Congress, at Blackpool in 1944, passed a 
resolution in favour of the continuation of joint produc- 
tion committees in the postwar period. In spite of all the 
difficulties, JPCs have done valuable work. With all their 
imperfections they remain the most promising of all de- 
velopments in the sphere of industrial relations and the 
core of achievement around which postwar improvements 
should grow. 


* 


The problems of industry as they relate to labour are 
so differentiated that plans for industrial consultation 
should proceed upwards from the ground floor and should 
develop from the practical experience of workers and 
managers at the factory level. If the state assumed the 
overriding function of drafting schemes of joint consulta- 
tion in industrial management its powers would be used 
to impose either a rigid pattern that could be made to 


harmonize with local needs only with very great difficulty, . 


or a pattern so generalised and amorphous that it wouid 
produce only negative results, The basis of good indus- 
trial relations rests on satisfactory co-operation in the 
industrial unit, the factory ; but, quite obviously, this must 
be supplemented by joint consultation at the national level. 
Only by this dual approach can local experience and pro- 
gress be pooled and made to contribute to the formulation 
of common standards. 

Dualism in joint consultation leads to the important 
question whether compulsory powers should be vested 
in the higher joint consultative bodies. The late, Dr 
Walpole, a man of considerable experience and authority 
in this subject, recommended most strongly that the 
“ National Councils” should be advisory and not execu- 
tive—on the incontestable grounds that executive autho- 
rity should be reserved for individuals and bodies that 
can be held accountable by the community. His councils 
would not dictate, but indicate the lines on which joint 
consultation should proceed at all levels. 

Critics of the principle of joint consultation argue that 
in peacetime there is a fundamental conflict of interests 
between employers and employees which precludes any 
genuinely harmonious co-operation. And the justification 
for this view is said to be that employers are concerned 
only with profit-making and employees with the preserva- 
tion of the market value of their services. But these 
objectives are perfectly legitimate and reasonable, and 
pursued in a fair and efficient manner they are quite com- 
patible. Profitability measures the success of industrial 
enterprise and determines the reward of owner and 
worker alike ; and the market value of labour denends. in 
the long run, on its efficiency. It is only when this inter- 
relation is unappreciated that the pursuit of profits or high 
wages becomes narrowly partisan and restrictive. 

It is certainly true that fear of unemplovment has a 
marked disciplinary effect upon labour ; and it is reason- 
able. therefore, to suppose that under conditions of full 
employment envisaged after the war industrial indiscipline 
will become more prominent. Yet it would’ be a dreadful 
confession of weakness, or of blunted sens'bility, to sug- 
gest that discipline must come before employment. As 
Sir William Beveridge has written: rite “Ep 

A civil'sed community must find alternatives to star- 
vation for preservation of industrial discipline and 
efficiency. But a free community cannot look for those 
alternatives by increasing the list of forbidden actions 
and making new crimes. 

The problems of industrial relations likely to develop 
under conditions of full employment make the widespread 
adoption and improvement of joint consultation vitally 
necessary. 

In so difficult a field and with so little practical ex- 
- perience for a guide any scheme for the reconstruction 
of joint consultation must be tentative and elastic. Amon 
recent proposals those put forward by an independ ; 
industrial _ ; Mey a 
ee al group—“ men and women who have made a 

pecial study of joint consultation °—are particularly 


” Fe 
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interesting. The group confines its attention to the local 
level, since “acceptance of the principles of employee 
representation throughout industry and commerce on a 
voluntary basis would determine higher levels of organised 
representation.” It recommends that: 

1. All employees in an undertaking should have the 
right of elected representation under secret ballot, with 
the exception of executive or management staff. 

2. Only members of a trade union should represent 
employees, but all employees should participate in the 
election of representatives. 

3. The dignity, privileges and safeguards of demo- 
cratic assembly in political government should apply to 
all Joint Consuliative Councils. 

4& Any subject affecting, directly or indirectly, the 
interests of all engaged in the undertaking may be dis- 
cussed by the JCCs, since every activity in the organisa- 
tion is concerned wih preduction. 

5. Any information requested by the management or 
employee representatives or both shou'd be provided by 
the board of directors. 

6. Management and employees should be represented 
on all JCCs and sub-committees on a basis of equality 
—ihat is, in equal numbers. 

7. In addition to the main JCC there should be sub- 
committees appointed by the main body to deal with 
specific subjects such as production, weliare and safety, 
or to guarantee adequate representat‘on to all employees 
in all departments; and such representation in large 
undertakings should be granted by departmental councils 
with. one managerial or supervisory representative 
and one employee representative for every fifty em- 
ployees. 

8. Any representation at higher  levels—district, 
regional or national—should be by members of the 
JCCs representing both management and employees. 
Employers’ federations and trade unions should also be 
represented at ihese levels. 

9. Managerial and employee representatives, in equal 
numbers, acting in an advisory and consultative capac;ty, 
should meet periodically with the board of directors to 
diseuss any matter of mutual interest. 

10. In addition to the chairman of the main JCC 
appo'n:ed by the board of directors there should be a 
vice-chairman appointed by the employee representa- 
tives, and joint secretaries representing management and 
employees. 


These proposals, radical though they seem when com- 
pared with the present state of industrial government, 
represent what will probably be the minimum demands 
of labour in many industries after the war. National accep- 
tance of them, the group says, “ would hasten political 
evolution which is based on an understanding of the forces 
at work in maintaining natural economic solvency and 
high standards of living.” 

This analogy with “ political evolution ” suggests the 
easiest line of attack upon the proposals. Political evolv- 
tion in recent times has concentrated power increasingly 
into the hands of the central authority, for the growing 
complexity of social and economic life makes strong and 
unified control essential. The recent history of industry 
offers a close parallel—it, too, has grown and become 
more complex, The strong and efficient direction which 
every industrial unit needs might be impossible to attall 
if control were vested in too many hands, or if it had 
to listen to too much advice. ; 

It would be foolish to overlook the limitations of jot 
consultation. It can be of immense value in almost every 
sphere of industrial activity, but it cannot, under private 
enterprise or any other efficient system of organ'satio?, 
replace the central direction of policy. Industry, like 
government, needs its “inner cabinets ” of key-men. But 
the direction of British industry before the war was all too 
often lamentably unprogressive and smug. Advice; 
whether it came from the scientist, the designer or the 
worker, was too often waved aside as interference. But this 
war has shown what wonders can be accomplished by 
efficient co-operation ; and the industrialist, if he is wis 


will endeavour to retain and enlarge every one of his ne# 
contacts. 
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Middle Eastern Dilemma 


HE difficulties which have arisen over the position 
of France in the Levant are not new. Ever since the 
french took over the Mandate for Syria and Lebanon 
‘n 1920, these countries have been in more or less con- 
gant revolt against their authority. The French recognised 
gis fact when in 1936 they negotiated a treaty which 
sas to substitute independence and alliance with France 
or the former mandatory position. The French Chamber. 
wwever, refused to ratify the Treaty and the war began 
yith Syria and Lebanon still under full French control. 
In 1940, after a week’s vacillation, the French Com- 
mnder in the Levant opted for Vichy. In 1941, during 
he Raschid Ali revolt in Iraq, the French High Com- 
nissioner, General Dentz, allowed the Germans to use 
§rrian airfields. A British and Free French force entered 
Svria and after severe 
fighting established 
free French control, 
General Catroux, on 
September 26, 1944, 
proclaimed the inde- 
yndence of Syria ; 
te guaranteed the 
\rians’ = right = to 
sume the attributes 
f sovereignty in 
domestic affairs, to 
appoint and receive 
diplomatic, represen- 
utives and to control 
hkir own armed 
forces. Similar de- 
carations were made 
in the Lebanon. In 
wth cases, however, 
tie French connected 
ie achievement of independence with the signing of 
teaty with France—“ your independence and sovereignty 
wil be guaranteed by a treaty in which our mutual 
rations will be defined.” 

Since that time the French have adopted with in- 
ceasing firmness the attitude that in 1941 they made 
te grant of independence conditional upon the signing 
a treaty of alliance which would guarantee a special 
sition to France. Both the Syrians and the Lebanese 
deny this interpretation. They argue that the grant of 
dependence was unconditional and that they are free 
© accept or to refuse an alliance with France. ees 
This clash of opinion has already led to one crisis, in 
November 1943, when the French arrested the newly 
tected Lebanese Government for passing domestic 
‘gislation to which the French objected. This particular 
Msis Was surmounted, but no compromise has yet been 
‘und to reconcile the two divergent views of the status 
f the two republics. The Syrians are demanding to be 
bven the promised control over their armed forces and 
Wsisting that the French forces shall be withdrawn. The 
french reply that no change of this kind can be made 
inless the Syrians and Lebanese sign the treaty of alliance. 
Meanwhile, both General ‘de Gaulle and the French 
oreign Minister have declared France’s determination to 
ary the responsibility for keeping order in Syria and 

banon and of maintaining sufficient forces to do so. 

Onstrations have occurred in Damascus; the Syrians 
ind Lebanese publicly denounce the French attitude ; and 
© present deadlock seems likely from day to day to 
“generate into violence. ° 
€ conflict is not only the concern of the Frenc 
‘nd the Arabs. The British also are involved, partly 
Mi: use they, like France, have special interests in the 
iddle East, but mainly because their guarantee of Syrian 
ebanese independence, given in 1941, has: en- 
“ouraged the Syrians and Lebanese to look to them as 
Protectors. It is true that in an exchange of letters with 
Minn de Gaulle in 1941 Mr Oliver Lyttelton, then 
ter of State in Cairo, declared that 


‘aaa Oil Pipe Lines 





We have no desire to encroach in any way upon the 
position of France. Both Free France and Great 
Britain are pledged to the independence of Syria and the 
Lebanon. When this essential step has been taken and 
without prejudice to it, we freety admit that France 
should have the predominant position in Syria and 
Lebanon over any other European power. 


The fact remains that, in this present crisis, the Arab 
world looks to the British to support Syrian and Lebanese 
independence, while the French would regard any such 
intervention as a British imperialist plot to oust them 
from the Levant, usurp their “ predominant position ” 
and, with accustomed hypocrisy, to denounce a French 
policy in Syria and Lebanon which is no less restrictive 
of those countries’ independence than British policy 
in Iraq or Egypt, 
and considerably 
closer to granting full 
self-government than 
British policy next 
door in Palestine. 

Added colour and 
bitterness have un- 
doubtedly been given 
to this view by the 
behaviour of some 
British —_ representa- 
tives in the Levant, 
who appear to have 
gone out of their way 
to exasperate French 

een) 2 opinion and in doing 
seer Railways i so, have raised un- 
duly high Arab hopes 
British _inter- 

; vention. Intervention 
is indeed the policy which these men tacitly advocate. 
They see Great Britain as the champion of the Arab 
cause, expelling the “ unwanted French” and setting up 
an Arab Union in grateful treaty relations with Great 
Britain. 

This view is quite extraordinarily naive. It neglects an 
aspect of British foreign policy which is even more im- 
portant than friendship with the Arabs. Friendship with 
France is an indispensable condition of effective British 
diplomacy, and General de Gaulle has made it very clear 
that an open clash over Syria would prejudice general 
relations between France and Britain. It also gives a 
totally false picture of the real British position in the 
Middle East. For the moment, in contrast to French 
policy, British policy has some Arab backing, but it is 
only ten years ago that the Arabs in Palestine were fight- 
ing the British and the problem over which they fought— 
the future of Jewish immigration—is still unsettled. Nor 
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can it be said with certainty whether the treaties which 
give Britain a “ predominant position” in Egypt and 
Iraq will not become in the course of a few years as 
great an obstacle to Anglo-Arab friendship as is the 
treaty proposed by the French to-day. Fundamentally 
Britain and France face the same problem—how to recon- 
cile the Arab world to their continued presence in the 
Levant. 

To state this fact is not to condone the blunders of 
French diplomacy in this crisis nor to underestimate its 
disastrous effect on Arab confidence. But it is a plea 
that the British should abandon any thought of com- 
placent superiority in their attitude to France. On balance, 
they have perhaps managed their relations with the Levant 
more skilfully, but the problem of Palestine is a reminder 
of how narrow and precarious that balance may be. Is 
the conclusion, then, that the British Government, de- 
sirous of French friendship and conscious of the am- 
biguities in its own policy, should disinterest itself in 
Syria and Lebanon and fully recognise France’s pre- 
eminent position? It can be argued that such a policy 
would conciliate the French and that, if the possibility 
of British backing were withdrawn, the Syrians and the 
Lebanese would sign the proposed treaty with France 
and accept a status similar to that of Iraq. On the other 
hand, such a policy would disappoint the Syrians and 
the Lebanese, estrange the Arab world and leave the 
Near East in a state of turmoil and disunity. Ought the 
British therefore to oppose the French and lend fuil 
moral support to the Syrians and the Lebanese? 

It is difficult to decide which of these two alternatives 
would do more damage to fundamental British interests. 
The dilemma is so unattractive that one might well 
imagine the British Government moving heaven and earth 
_ to find a third possibility. There is little sign of it. Since 

Mr Eden’s statement in support of Arab Union in 1941, 
no inkling of British policy has come from high quarters. 
There is no evidence that the Foreign Office is hard at 
work to establish the common interest of Britain and 
France in the Levant and to formulate a policy which 
might embrace them. There is no sign of a new approach 
to France, designed to discuss frankly the problems of 
the Middle East as a whole and to establish as a point 


NOTES OF 


Peace in Greece 


_ On Monday last the Greek Government and EAM 
signed an agreement which brought the civil war in Greece 
to a definite conclusion. As often happens after wars 
between nations (but rarely after civil wars) the peace 
terms appear to be more moderate and sensible than were 
the armistice terms. The Athens agreement provides for 
the preservation of democratic liberties, the cessation of 
martial law, the release of hostages, and an amnesty for 
EAM. A national army. is to be raised, there is to be a 
purge of collaborators and Metaxists from the Administra- 
tion, and finally provision is made for free elections and a 
plebiscite on the future of the monarchy. 

The British Government and their representatives in 
Greece have obviously made a decisive effort to prevent 
the conflict from degenerating into a war a outrance and 
to achieve a compromise. For this they deserve praise and 
gratitude. But this is not to say that the critics at home 
have been wholly wrong, since their pressure has certainly 
played an important réle in modifying British policy in 
Greece and direoting it towards a peaceful outcome. 
_*It_may be too much to hope that all will now be calm 
in Greece, and that the réle of thé British as impartial 
arbiters on the ‘Spot has come to an end. The aftermath 
of civil war is bitter ; tempers still run high ; the memories 
of mutual atrocities are vivid, and the temptation to wreak 
vengeance on the defeated and therefore the weaker side 
can still linger on for some time. The British arbiter on. the 
spot and his critics at home must still watch vigilantly to 
see that the new peace in Greece is fairly carried out. 
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of departure the basic fact that neither Power can fruit. | 
fully stay in the Middle East in the face of a hostile Arab 
world ; that both Powers have to find a method of proving 
to the Arabs that the presence of their troops and they 
economic activity is in the interests of the whole area, 
Such a policy is not impossible. Its first step would be 
to put the weight of British and French diplomacy 
behind Arab Union—the association or federation of Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Transjordan, Egypt, Saudj 
Arabia and the Yemen. The next would be to negotiate 
with the whole Union a treaty of alliance with the British 
and French Empires. The third would be, within the 
framework of this alliance, to megotiate agreements on 
particular interests—for instance, the establishment of 
joint military, naval and air bases or the setting up of a 
Middle Eastern Economic Council to carry on the work 
started by the Middle East Supply Centre and to canalise 
British and French and if possible American capital 
into enterprises which foster economic unity and rising 
living standards throughout the Arab Union. Such 4 
policy would have a chance of reconciling the Arabs to 
the continued presence of the Britishand the French in 


the Levant and to the free acceptance of such transitional 


arrangements as are necessary. At the same time, it would 
represent not a retreat on the part of France—or Britain 
—but an .advance to a new and tenable position in 
keeping with the developments and. demands of security 
and co-operation in the Arab world. . 
There may be a temptation in this country to dismiss 
this wider approach on the grounds that the French 
would not consent to such a policy. The truth is rather 
that the British have shown no signs of initiating it. As in 
so many other spheres of diplomacy, the attitude of the 
British seems to be to drift along, deflected now this way, 
now that, by the energy of one official or the apathy of 
another. The total effect is a rather unsteady maintenance 
of the status quo. But it is precisely the status quo which 
from the point of view of either French or Arab friend- 
ship is untenable. It is thus an overwhelming British 
interest to reshape British policy, to widen the whole 
approach to the Middle East and propose a framework 
within which French prestige, Arab independence and 
British strategic interests can be alike preserved. 


THE WEEK 


Polish Dilemma . 


The first Polish reactions to the Crimea decisions have 
not been uniform. M. Arciszewski’s Government has adopted 
a rigidly legalistic attitude, and has refused to recognise the 
Big Three’s statement on Poland. The opposition grouped 
around M. Mikolajczyk has not yet stated its views ; but 
it is very likely that it will try to negotiate on the composi 
tion of the new Provisional Government in Poland. But © 
the Government as well as to the opposition the apparent 
award of Lvov to Russia has come as a shock. 

M. Arciszewski’s Government has raised three maj 
objections to the Yalta agreement. It recalls its exclusive 
legal and constitutional title, though in the Polish Gover 
ment, as in most exiled Governments, the thread of consttu- 
tional continuity has been severed more than once. Mort 
decisive than formal legality is the fact that, with the de- 
parture of the Peasant Party and of sections of the Socialis 
and Christian Democratic Parties, the Government has lost 
most of its representative character. The second objectio? 
raised by M. Arciszewski is that the Poles have been giv 
no say in the decisions made concerning the future of thei! 
country. This is, unfortunately, true. But the “ irrecon 
cilables” who have formed the present Polish Admumis- 
tration in exile are at least partly to be blamed for this; 
they overthrew M. Mikolajczyk’s Government precisely at 
a mbment when it had reached a decisive point in © 
negotiations with Moscow, and their own negative attitude 
then made further negotiations impossib‘e. 

Finally, the assertion, made by M. Arciszewski, that 2° 
free expression of the popular will can be secured by * 
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Government created in Poland while the country remains 
under the sole occupation of the Soviet forces is rather 
begging the question. This assertion implies the demand 
either that British and American forces should be sent to 
Poland or that the Russian troops should immediately with- 
draw. If these implications are made explicit, it is im- 

ssib'e not to see the impasse to which they lead. For 
this reason, the objections will carry little weight. 


* 


It is likely, therefore, that the groups of M. Mikolajczyk, 
M. Grabski and the Opposition Socialists will be the only 
ones to respond positively to the Crimea decisions. It is, 
however, on the political parties in Poland that the real 
emphasis should now be laid.,At least two impor- 
tant questions arise in this connection. Wil] the “re- 
construction” of the Administration in Poland be such as 
to leave them free scope? Only if this question 
receives a positive answer in pracg‘ce will there by any 
hope for a real broadening of the Administration. And from 
whom is the new Provisional Government to derive its 
authority? From the Lublin “ President,’ M. Bierut? It 
would clearly be suicidal for the Polish democratic parties 
to agree to this. Even if M. Bierut were to accept them 
now on the most generous ierms, he would still be free to 


dismiss them later on and eventually to establish a single - 


party system. 

If the Crimea agreement has any practical meaning at 
all, it should entail a broadening of the Administration.from 
top to bottom. A collective temporary Presidency—some- 
thing like a Council of Regency—could be established which 
would guarantee the new Provisional Government against 
a coup from any single party. It is on this point that all 


Polish negotiations will now presumably turn. The Polish - 


demand for such guarantees ought to have the fullest 
possible support of the Allied Commission in Moscow. 


* * * 


land Bill Explained— 


Tuesday’s debate on the Requisitioned Land and War 
Works Bill brought out its highly complicated and technical 
cracter. Sir John Anderson had first to explain how the 
Bil would work in practice, and members rightly felt that 
tme and anxiety would have been saved if a White Paper 
or ministerial statement had accompan‘ed the Bill’s presen- 
tation. Sir John said that the war works in question had 
cost some £700 million, that most of this expenditure was 
recoverable, and that the greater part of the requisitioned 
land would be returned to its owners; but. that the Govern- 
ment was entitled to the use or disposal of valuable assets, 
such as factories and hostels, which it had itself built. 

This clear and incontestable case does not alter the fact 
that the Goverriment is asking for a blank cheque in its 
acquisition and use of requisitioned land and the Govern- 
ment in this context means the various Ministries and 
Service departments which have requisitioned land. The 
Board of Trade, for instance, can dispose of requisitioned 
factories without appeal being possible to the proposed Com- 
mission. It is this fact which invalidates Sir John Anderson’s 
plea that inter-departmental machinery 1s unnecessary and 
is inconsistent with joint ministerial responsibility. His one 
major concession was that not only landowners but 
iterested bodies, such as the Commons Preservation 
Sociesy and local authorties, should have the right of appeal 
to the Commission. This helps to secure that land shou'd 
not be unnecessarily acquired, but it does not secure that 
tequisitioned land is put to its best advantage. 


* * * 


—But Not Justified 


_ Sir John Anderson emphasised that the appeal Com- 
mission, although appointed by the Treasury, would be 
independent of it, that it would possess considerable powers 
US-d-vis the Government, and that it would take into 
account the whole complex of amenity and p'‘anning 
interests, which he was prepared to see more specifically 
Stated in the Bill, But to strengthen the Commission will 
not make it more representative ; and wider drafting will 
Rot compensate for inadequate machinery. ; 

achinery must be devised to correlate the intentions 
.he various departments whch‘ have requisitioned land 
with the needs of national and local land planning. An 

ple of what may happen otherwise is the recent pro- 
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posal of the Admiralty to sell a training camp for use as 
a holiday camp, in defiance of the local planning scheme. 
The Commission, whose main réle is to adjudicate between 
owners and the Treasury, is ill-suited to harmonise this 
chorus of national and local interests, Its powers are limited, 
and final decision in many cases is, doubtless rightly, 
reserved to the ministerial level. Sir John Anderson sug- 
gested that Parliament should be able to intervene at this 
level. But the real need is administrative. Final decisions 
that are taken solely by the individual departments 
responsible for requisitions will produce unfortunate 
results. 

The House did not divide against the second reading. 
But members were far from convinced that the machiner 
of the Bill would work in the national interest. There wi 
clearly be heavy pressure at the committee stage for sub- 
stantial amendments to be accepted. 


* * 2 


World Labour Meets 


It is, perhaps, more than an accident that the World 
Trade Union Conference should have coincided with the 
meeting of the Big Three, and that the views of the British, 
American and Russian labour leaders on the treatment of 
Germany after the war should have echoed so faithfully the 
policy of Mr Churchill, Mr Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin. 
Close comparison between the Yalta declaration and the 
trade union leaders’ speeches shows that on all important 
points of principle, Governments and Labour are at one, 
though for the British TUC, Sir Walter Citrine stressed 
the point that German labour should not be employed on 
reparations under slave conditions, which would under- 
mine the standards of trade unions everywhere. 

Does this mean that trade union movements, at any rate 
in the “ big three” nations, have become merely the ventri- 
loquist’s dummies of their Governments, the rubber stamps 
of official policy? The outsider might be forgiven for placing 
this interpretation on the proceedings at County Hall. The 
announcement of Labour’s peace aims, three days before 





‘...he kept a pack of hounds and dwelt in patriarchal 
style among his people— hospitable, frechanded and 
popular. He might be seen at times seated under the 
great elm . . . chatting with his neighbours.’ 
So, in the last century, the country banker inspired and held 
confidence: the evidence of his worth was plainly to be seen. 
The rising tide of industrial development with its demand 
for a service which few private firms could provide caused 
the virtual disappearance of the country banker, but on the 
firm foundation which he had created, the Westminster Bank 
continued to build, so that it is today able to offer a service 
which, in its scope and complexity, might be a source of 
some astonishment to those pioneer bankers of other days. 
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the Crimea declaration, might be taken as a convenient 
‘ means of pre-publicity for Allied policy and of testing 
public reactions. This state of affairs, however, is but the 
logical development of recent years, when trade unions in 
western democracies have become increasingly associated 
in war administration—in the Soviet Union, of course, they 
have always been a limb of the state. It does not necessarily 
mean subservience to Governments, and, indeed, for the 
labour movements to do anything but pledge full support 
for the national aims of victory and a firm peace would 
have shocked public opinion. 

There was certainly no impression of rubber stamping 
at the conference, where one of the most significant features 
was the representation of young trade union movements 
in economically backward or colonial countries—Latin 
America, West Africa, Jamaica, China and India. The 
colonial delegates, especially, sometimes seemed resentful 
of “Big Three” domination at the trade union level, and 
lost no opportunity of reminding the conference that they, 
too, had a war on—their war of independence—as well as 
the war against the dictators. 


«x * * 


A New International ? 


The criticism which might more justifiably be levelled 


at the conference is that it spent so much time discussing 
politics, and so little on matters which might be regarded 
as trade union functions proper. The debate on social 
security and the improvement of labour standards all over 
the world was left to the tail end of the conference, and 
seemed to consist mainly of a repetition of well-worn 
truths and pious declarations. 


But, for all their talk, the delegates were clearly deter-— 


mined that the conference should achieve concrete results 
before it disbanded. This was the occasion of a sharp ex- 
change between Sir Walter Citrine, who intended the con- 
ference to be merely consultative, and Sehor Toledano, who 
wanted it to reach decisions by voting. The division on this 
question, and on the issue of the representation of ex- 
enemy countries, which nearly wrecked the conference on 
the second day, was symbolic of the ideological cleavage 
in the international labour movement. This was shown 
more sharply when the conference came to its main busi- 
ness—the future of the trade union international. 

The relatively minor issue of ex-enemy countries was 
solved by a compromise, and a compromise solution on the 
wider question of international organisation, put forward 
by the British TUC, was well on its way to acceptance by 
the conference in its closing stages. Sir Walter Citrine 
agreed in principle to the new, comprehensive organisation 
proposed by Mr Hillman, the CIO leader, and supported by 
the Russians and the vast majority of delegates. He thus 
appears to have departed from his original standpoint that 
an extension of the existing International Federation, which 
now excludes the Russians and the CIO, would suffice. 
His proposal that the matter be referred—in time-honoured 
fashion—to a committee seemed to many delegates, in their 
anxiety to reach agreement, to offer a reasonable way out 
of the difficulty. 

The matter, however, is not yet decided. And even if a 
new International emerges from the London conference, the 
fundamental questions will still have to be broached. Will 
it be dominated by Russian and Russian-influenced unions? 
What can such a federation achieve in practical terms? How 


can it reconcile the conflict between western and Soviet 
trade unionism? 
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‘‘ Fascist Beasts ’’ in Rumania 


New political trouble seems to be brewing in Rumania 
For a few weeks now Genera] Radescu’s Government has 
been exposed to strong attacks by its own unist mem- 
bers. Quite recently the Communist Vice-Minister of the 
Interior accused some Ministers of complicity with the 
Iron Guard and other pro-German groupings which, 
allegedly, have tried to obstruct the carrying out of the 
Armistice terms. A speech by the Rumanian Prime Minister 
transmitted from Bucharest last Sunday throws more light 
on the present situation. General Radescu left no doubt thar 
Communist activity in Rumania is growing, and that 
the breach between the partners in his Government js 
rather deep. The picture of conditions in Rumania which 
he portrayed in rather Subdued tones seems to be one of a 
revolutionary or pre-revolutionary situation. Only one-third 
of the acreage which was reported to be sown last autumn 
has in fact beer. sown. The prospects of the spring sowing 
are uncertain. Yet from its shrunken stocks Rumania has to 
feed the Soviet armies and to pay reparations in kind. The 
outcry for immediate land reform is apparently growing, 
though it i$ not quite clear on what lines, since reform in 
the early twenties dealt radically with the large feudal 
estates. 

So far General Radescu has resisted these demands, and 
he has in a sense become the rallying point for all Rightist 
and anti-Communist tendencies in his country. It may well 
be that Rumania has grown ripe for a revolution from the 
Left, and that the coalition Government headed by General 
Radescu has outlived its days. But this is not what the 
Rumanian Communists say. They do not advance a clear 
alternative programme to that of the Government. ‘They put 
forward no specific proposals for land reform. As General 
Radescu put it in a recent speech, the Communists blame 


all sons in responsible positions as Nazis, Fascists, 
Hitlerites, | and all other sorts of beasts. These words have 
now become customary, and are used ironically daily, and 
when hearing them everyone smiles, unless he feels indignant. 


Words have indeed become meaningless, and the Com- 
munists in particular find a special pleasure in substituting 
zoology for sociology. The attitude of the Soviet authorities 
on the spot has been rather enigmatic and outwardly non- 
committal. The only known indication of their displeasure 
with General Radescu’s Government has been their refusal 
to allow the Rumanian army to enter Transylvania which, 
under the terms of the armistice, is to be re-incorporated 
in Rumania. 


* * * 


Head of the Civil Service 


Sir Edward Bridges, Secretary to the War Cabinet, has 
been appointed Permanent Secretary to the Treasury and 
Head of the Civil Service in succession to Sir Richard 
Hopkins, who is retiring on reaching the age limit. From 
the personal angle, the new appointment is an admirable 
one. Sir Edward Bridges is one of the outstanding figures 
in a Civil Service generation which, though it can hardly 
still be called young, is young enough to date its enuUy 
back to the days after the last war. In knowledge oi the 
machinery of government and in personal competence, n0 
better choice could have been made. 

From another point of view, however, the appointment 
raises most interesting constitutional problems. ‘The post 
Secretary to the Cabinet is a young one, of which Si 
Edward Bridges is only the second holder. He 3 
the first Secretary to the Cabinet to be, in effect, the head 
of a large department of state, since the War Cabinet 
Offices have gradually expanded during this war until they 
now embrace several of the most vital central organs &% 
government. For the first time there is now what may be 
called an inter-departmental department. Sir Edward 
Bridges is continuing in his present post in addition to 
new responsibilities. Perhaps the Headship of the Civil 
Service should always be combined with the SecretaryshiP 
to the Cabinet. After all, the Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury has not usually performed many departmental 
duties, and the title could well remain as a formal asseruo? 
of Treasury primacy. The chief Minister is designated Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury. Could not the 
Chief Civil Servant be: Secretary to the Cabinet and 
Secretary to the Treasury? An incidental advantage would 
be that the much controverted title of Head of’ the Civil 
Service might then be allowed to disappear. 
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The Dutch Crisis 

The present crisis in the Dutch Government had its 
origin in an apparently minor incident, The Socialist 
Minister of the Interior, Mr J. A. W. Burger, made a 
speech in which he asked his compatriots to discriminate 
petween Willing and unwilling collaborators with 
Germany, and to treat the fatter with greater leniency than 
those who worked for ‘the enemy with open eyes. The 
vehement protests which greeted this statement caused the 
resignation of the Minister and his two Socialist colleagues 
in the Cabinet, Dr. Albarda and Dr. van den Tempel. 

The reshuffle of the Cabinet is to be used, apparently, as 
an opportunity to bring into the Government representa- 
ives of the Resistance as well as of the Catholic groups, 
whose influence is rathef strong in the liberated South of 
Holland. The inclusion of members of these groups in 
Professor Gerbrandy’s Government is probably very desir- 
able arid timely. But it is difficult not to criticise the 
absurdity of the attacks against the former Socialist Minister, 
which were the prelude to the crisis. Mr Burger’s warning 
about the need for a discriminating treatment of the various 
categories of collaborators appears both sound and sensible. 
By appearing to disapprove of this principle, Professor 
Gerbrandy may unwittingly be storing up difficulties and 
disappointments for his Government as well as for the 
Dutch people. The Dutch Resistance movement may be 
led to expect an impossible mass purge of collaborators, 
no matter what the degree of their guilt. If this expectation 
is frustrated, as in the light of the experience in other 
liberated countries it is likely to be, the result may again 
be a sharp clash between Government and Resistance. 
Nothing can more easily upset the precarious political 
balance of a liberated country than a sharp contrast between 
the promises of a “ ruthless purge” made before liberation 
and the leniency towards collaborators and the neglect of 
the Resistance practised afterwards. 


*x * * 


New Belgian Government 


A new Belgian Government has been formed by the 
Socalist M. van Acker, who was Minister of Labour in M. 
Periot’s Government. The Catholic Party has withdrawn its 
orignal objections to the admittance of the Communist 
Pty; and this new Government is a broad coalition of 
the four chief parties. M. van Acker’s team does not differ 
very much from M. Pierlot’s Government as it stood before 
the November crisis over the disarmament of the 
Resistance. The Communists have again taken over two 
non-political Ministries—Supply and Public Health. The 
oly difference between the two governments is that M. 
van Acker has not invited any direct representative of the 
Resistance to join his Cabinet. It. can be seen from this 
that the differences between Right and Left conceptions 
of the Government have been grossly overstated in the 
heat of inter-party polemics generated by the change of 
Ministry. 

The new Government may perhaps be able to handle 
fairs more efficiently than its predecessor. The conduct of 
important affairs has now been concentrated in a small war 
cabinet consisting of six members only. The new Premier 
has a fine record of underground activity, and will probably 
find more response from the Labour and Resistance organi- 
ations in Belgium than the former “émigré” Premier 
could hope for. Even so, Belgium’s chance of attaining real 
political stability depends primarily on the extent of economic 
telief afforded by the Allies rather than on changes in the 
personnel of the Government. 


* * * 


Producers and Consumers 


The Hot Springs Conference set the raising of 
standards of nutrition alongside the assurance of a stable 
and adequate livelihood to agricultural producers: as the 
Wo main objectives of food and agriculture policy. These 
objectives are not necessarily contradictory ; the producer 
and the consumer are not necessarily in opposite camps, 
But they may be if unwise policy makes them so, and the 
paper that Lord De La Warr read to the Farmers’ Club 
on Monday illustrates how important—and how difficult— 
ls to distinguish the conditions in which their interests 
march side by side from those where-they are in conflict. 
_ Producer and consumer clearly gain from any increase 
in the volume of consumption of food. A subsidy which 
has the effect of increasing the consumption of any par- 
cular foodstuff brings double benefit. So do special 


‘rangements—such as the American “stamp plan”—for 
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disposing of foodstuffs that are in temporary glut by selling 
them to the unemployed at reduced prices. Even where 
purchasing power is large enough in the aggregate, a pro- 
perly conceived nutrition policy may benefit both parties. 
For example, if part of the average British family’s pre- 
war expenditure on meat could have been diverted to more 
protective foods, there would have been a gain in nutrition 
and in the demand for products in which the domestic 
producer has a differential advantage. ; 

Further, both parties have an interest in the stability both 
of volume and of price. This is- the case for guaranteeing 
prices for domestic production and for exploring the possi- 
bilities inherent in international schemes for the stabilisa- 
tion of primary product prices. And if such schemes cannot 
be devised, it is, as Lord De La Warr pointed out, the case 
for a similar exploration of the possibilities of purely 
national import boards. The argument might even go so 
far as to embrace import quotas, provided that their pur- 
pose was simply stabilisation from year to year and not 
restriction over the average of years. 


x 


It is in the matter of price that the two interests diverge. 
Unduly low prices may ruin the producer. Unduly high 
prices cannot fail to handicap a nutrition policy, and though 
their effect in this direction can be overcome (as at present) 
by Government subsidies in aid of prices, that merely 
absorbs, in preventing a fall in consumption, public funds 
which would otherwise have been available for stimulating 
a rise. The demand for nearly all foodstuffs is inelastic, 
so that an increase in price will almost always raise the 
producer’s income. That is why any producer-controlled 
marketing board or price-fixing body will always and 
inevitably prefer the raising of prices to the stimulation oi 
the volume of production and consumption. And that in 
turn is the reason why producer-controlled bodies are 
peculiarly dangerous in matters of food. They naturally 
prefer the type of action by which the producer can benefit 
only at the consumer’s expense to the type of action which 
benefits both together. 

This is the point that so few of the farmers’ representa- 
tives can see and which Lord De La Warr did not 
appreciate on Monday. There is a case for organisation in 
the interests of stability—provided the practical difficulties 
can be overcome. But no community that takes its nutrition 
policy seriously can put the control of the stabilising . 
organisations in the hands of the producers. Theory is, in 
this matter, now reinforced by a sufficient body of practical 
experience to create what ought to be an absolute principle. 


* * * 


Remand Homes 


The report of the inquiry into conditions in the 
London County Council’s remand homes has now been 
published (Cmd. 6594). Since the case of child neglect, 
which gave rise to the inquiry, was given publicity, there 
have been other, more serious, cases of alleged neglect 
and cruelty, and the Home Secretary has promised a full 
inter-departmental investigation into the provision made 
for children deprived of a normal home life. This, there- 
fore. is in the nature of an interim report. In brief, the 
committee acquits the LCC of the charge of dereliction of 
duty implied in the magistrates’ statement. There was no 
“ scandal” unearthed. 

The real point at issue is whether the Children and 
Young Persons Act of 1933 was right in allowing such 
very different classes of children to be lumped together in 
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remand homes. They may be delinquents, they may be 
prostitutes or they may merely be sutiering from parental 
negiect. The juvenile court magisurates urged strongly, in 
evidence before the committee, that there should be more 
Segregation, in particular, of giris with sexual experience. 
This, however, the commitiee was unable to accept— 
largely for practical reasons, but also because it is against 
the spirit of the 1933 Act, which aimed at treating the 
young, offenders and non-offenders alike, accord:ng to their 
needs rather than their deeds. Segregation may well be 
bad for the offenders and delinquents, who are thereby 
encouraged to consider themselves a class apart. This is 
the argument that underlay the Act and influenced the 
present Report. But is it not stil] more important that the 
non-offender, the child who is merely neglected, should 
not be perverted? ‘The committee makes some sound 
recommendations for segregation in certain cases, and 
Suggests that children under eight should be sent to a 
different institution, preferably a nursery home. But the 
question of the working and administration of the 1933 
Act is one that might well be given careful consideration 
by the Advisory Council on the Treatment of Offenders. 


* * * 


The Colonial Debate 


The second reading of the new Colonial Development 
and Welfare Bill, which was debated in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday of last week, aroused very little 
criticism. Taken by itself, the measure is, in fact, unexcep- 
tionable. The only two possible criticisms are those antici- 
pated by the Colonial Secretary—that the money to be 
voted is not now enough or that in the future, in leaner 
times for Britain, it will be too much. Since it is difficult 
to envisage a time when the British taxpayer will be more 
hardly pressed than he is at present, it is only the first 
criticism that is relevant. Colonel Stanley did not pretend 
that £120 million is enough for what he called 

the sole and permanent support of all the social requirements 

of the whole of the Colonial Empire. . . . In the long run 

[he went on] the social standards of a country must depend 

upon its own resources, must depend upon the skill and energy 

of its own people, and the wise and full use which they make 
of their internal wealth. 

Here, again, the principle is unexceptionable. But it does 
not solve the problem of how means can be found to 
develop and enrich the colonies so that adequate social 
standards can be maintained. It is doubtful whether the new 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, even if used to 
the full, can do this. The colonies will need to draw on other 
sources for assistance. The private investor from outside 
would be welcomed, provided that a reasonable dividend 
and reasonable security would content him and if he came 
into the territory “as a partner and not as a master.” 


The Colonial Secretary also discussed the possibility of 
private investment inside the colwnies. The difficulty here is 
that the resources of the colonial capitalist are likely to 
exceed his capabilities for wise investment and management. 
To solve this: problem Colonel Stanley mentioned the possi- 
bility of colonial development companies, with capital and 
managerial experience provided by the colonial govern- 
ments, which would enter into partnership with the outside 
investor and gradually pass over their own functions to the 
private investor inside the colony. This is a novel sug- 
gestion which needs careful consideration. In the meantime, 
the best way of enabling the colonial peoples to take an 
active part in their own development is by furthering their 
education—in all its aspects. If the new Fund concentrated 
on this alone, it would almost certainly reap a larger dividend 
than if it scatters its resources on a large number of 
smaller projects. 


* * * 


University Grants 


The increased aid to British Universities, announced 
by Sir John Anderson in the House of Commofs on 
Tuesday, will be a relatively small burden on the Budget 
but a most fruitful investment for the community. That 
some major increase in Government assistance would be 
“vitally necessary for post-war development has long been 
obvious. The intake of students, alone, may increase to 
double pre-war numbers in the first five years after the 
European victory. Men and women now in national service 
will return in thousands to take up or complete their higher 
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education. By 1920, 13,000 Service students had entered 
Briush universities ; this ume, the number is likely to be 
at least twice that figure. In five years’ ume, the results of 
the Butler Act shouid also be making a more Permanent 
addition to the pressure of new students, 


This pressure of applicants, together with the rise in 
prices, will greatly increase the running costs of the Univer. 
sities. In addition to this, they have to face a three-fold 
need for capital expenditure—to cope with the increased 
enroiment ; to overtake what will be perhaps eight years’ 
arrears of normal building and re-equ.pping; and to 
shoulder the new responsibilities in the technicai field which, 
by common consent, will have to be undertaken after the 
war. 

* 


The only source from which money can be obtained in 
the necessary amounts is the Exchequer, and the Chancellor’s 
announcement shows that the Government is d.sposed to 
respond generously. In each of the next two financial years, 
the present annual Vote to the University Grants Committee 
of £2,149,000 is to be increased by £2,000,000 for general 
purposes, by £1,000,000 for developments in the medical 
schools, by £500,000 for the teaching hospitals and by a 
token grant for capital purposes of £250,000, making a 
total of £5,900,000. Moreover, the- Chancellor made it 
clear that this is only a beginning and that the grants would 
be further reviewed in two years’ time. In particular, the 
Government accepted the estimate that the capital needs 
of the Universities would amount to about £18,750,000 for 
general purposes and £10 million for the medical schools, 
both sums calculated at pre-war prices. When building 
once more becomes possible, the capital grant will have 
to be greatly increased. 


It is very satisfactory that so large an increase should be 
made in such good time, and without any strings attached 
to it in the shape of stricter control over the Universities 
than is now exercised by the UGC. One word of warning 
may not, however, be out of place. The mood of the times 
is to lay particular stress on the development of the techno- 
logical side of university education. Not only public funds 
flow freely for these purposes, but private funds also, as 
witness the munificent gifts that Lord Nuffield has made 
to Oxford for medical purposes and the equally praiseworthy 
gift of £435,000 that the Shell group is making to Cam- 
bridge for a school of chemical engineering (very badly 
needed in this country). All this is very right and proper 
and long overdue. But a university, it should not be for- 
gotten, is a university, and the less obviously “ useful” 
faculties deserve their share, since they contribute quite 
as much as the natural sciences to the output of balanced 
and well-stocked minds, which, in the last analysis, is the 
most useful service of all. 


* * . 


De Gaulle and Descartes 


It is not an easy thing to define what is and what is not 
constitutional in France to-day. The Consultative ‘Assembly 
invalidated the Constitution of 1875 when the Assembly was 
still at. Algiers. Is this invalidation still valid? Since the 
Consultative Assembly had, as its name implies, no legisla- 
tive power, was it entitled to adopt so sweeping a legisla- 
tive decision? On the other hand, no return to the Constitu- 
tion of 1875 is practically possible, since this would mean 
the revival of the Chamber and Senate of 1940 which 
abdicated in favour of Pétain. Last week a hundred of thes¢ 
former members assembled in Paris and asked the Pro- 
visional Government to allow them to stand as candidates 
in the next elections. The 100 deputies had all voted for 
Pétain. Some of them now argue that as no legal prosecu- 
tion has been opened against them, they still are, according 
to the 1875 Constitution, members of a non-existent Parli3- 
ment. ; 

The truth is that France is in a sort of extra-constitutional 
interregnum in which references to 1875 are meaningless. 
When the Right argues that no sweeping social changes— 
such as the nationalisation of industry—can be taken now 
because the Government has no constitutional authority, ™ 
Left reply that the constitutional issue is completely bozvs 
It could be used to paralyse the Government and prevent a 
from taking any action; yet it exists and acts. If it can 
mobilise a class for the army, it can surely mobilise Pt 
perty for the national effort. 


In the controversy both sides have produced excellent 
logical and legal arguments to support their case—a'5? 
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; which show that the tradition of Descartes is not yet 
ments France. Even so, the dispute is somewhat unreal ; 
Ot To ral de Gaulle does not seem to be inclined to 
and it in a spirit of abstract logical consistency. His 
meee represents a practical mixture of the constitu- 
Governm the extra-consututional. It is certainly unorthodox 

ugh to refuse the constitutional claims of such frag- 
enougt of Vichy or of 1875 as may still survive; but its 
ments xy is strong enough to induce it to postpone radical 
or amie until the election of a new Constituent 


Assembly. 


tional and 


* * * 


argentina Changes Step 


The Argentine Government has accepted an invitation 
by the Pan-American Union to all its members to partici- 
ate in an economic and technical conference at Wash- 
" ton on June 15th. The agenda covers improved living 
enditions based on maximum production and employment, 
the effective distribution of commodities and equality of 
opportunity in access to markets.and raw materials, 
as contemplated by such instruments as the Atlantic Charter, 
and the conclusions of the conference on food and agriculture 
at Hot Springs. 
Discussion promises to embrace much that will already 
have been covered at the Mexico City Conference opening 
next Wednesday. It will proceed at an almost equally high 
ievel, since the Pan-American Union has expressed the hope 
that Governments will be represented by those of their 
Ministers who are charged with the formulation of economic 
policy. ° . . 
Argentina was not represented at Hot Springs ; it will 
not be present to defend its isolation at Mexico City ; and 
itannounced last month that, until its request for a meeting 
¢ Foreign Ministers to consider its position was granted, 
it would not participate in further conferences of the Pan- 
American Union. In the shifting sands of its inter-Ameri- 
cn relations, its latest move—to accept the invitation to 
Washington—is a step that narrows the political breach 
between Argentina and the rest of the Americas. The de- 
libertions at Mexico City, where its non-cooperation in 
the widest field of American endeavour is to be discussed, 
my well be reflected at the later conference, where 
Argentina is presumably disposed to discuss economic co- 
operation. 
* * * 


No Sense of Humour 


War nerves are no respecters of persons ; their latest 
victims, apparently, are the variety artists, whose Federation 
tas pledged itself to avoid representation on any b'll 
containing the names of enemy aliens for at least ten years 
wer the war. This show of rugged but humourless 
patriotism reflects little credit on the Federation, which 
is attempting to usurp the .public’s right to decide who 
hall try to make it laugh or cry. 

Quite apart from the futility of attempting any precise 
teinition of the term “‘ ex-enemy alien”—-which alone 
tuld make the ban workable—this heavy-handed vict:misa- 
ton sets a deplorable example. The ban on German 
humorists will not prove very serious once the star per- 
frmets of the Reich Propaganda Bureau have been com- 
pulsorily retired; and one may suppose that the public 
ts seen and heard quite enough of Japanese juggling and 
Uckery for'many years. But it does seem somewhat un- 
serous to draw the line at those who have provided the 
tiety world with its stock-in-trade of gags for five years. 
_ years is a long time—even in the life of a music hall 

e. 


Shorter Notes 


The Family Allowances Bill follows closely the pro- 
"sions set out in the Government’s White Paper on Social 
Security. For each child after the first a weekly allowance 
t $s. will be paid. The Bill does not answer the question 
Whether this meagre grant will be further reduced by its 
nclusion in assessments for income-tax. Even if it is tax 
fee, the grant is inadequate, and neither Parliament nor 


the public ought to accept this as the last word on children’s 
Owances, 


* 


impending introduction of a bill to natianalise 
‘a's inter-state air lines is causing considerable con- 
and it is clear that the air line operators are 
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prepared to make every possible effort to defeat the Govern- 
ment’s object. The Acting Prime Minister, Mr Forde, has 
been challenged to make public the findings of an inter- 
departmental report on civil aviation. Mr A. B. Corbett, 
the former Director-General of Civil Aviation, and chair- 
man of the committee, has declared that nationalisation 
would bring disaster ; and it is understood that the Com- 
mittee’s report favoured instead the creation of a public 
utility company similar to BOAC. 
* 


The following table gives the number of civilian casual- 
ties in air-raids since’ September, 1939: 








Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 

Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
S644 hemes 20,863 21,839 42,702 
SEE 644 ssc00s3 3,221 4,149 7,370 
Total, 1963 .........- 2,557 3,462 5,819 
Jan.-May, 1944....... 1,561 2,916 4,473 
June-Aug., 1944...... 5,479 15,934 21,417 
Sept.-Dec., 1944...... 1,425 5,134 4,559 
January, 1945........ 585 1,629 2,214 
Totals to date........ 59,308 83,581 142,889 


Those killed in air-raids during January included 198 
men, 293 women and 94 children under 16. The figures for 
the three periods of 1944 included in the tab!e may still be 
subject to some revision. 


* 


The Sunday cinema ban for children imposed by the 
Surrey County Council (and criticised in last week’s 
Economist) is not to go unchallenged. The Cimematograph 
Exhibitors’ Association have decided to institute proceedings 
on the ground that it is an unreasonable condition to impose 
upon the licence. 

*x 


The Committee stage of the Road Transport Lighting 
(Cycles) Bill has been temporarily held up. A motion to 
report progress untii the Law Reform (Contributory 
Negligence) Bill, at present before the Lords, should have 
established the undiminished responsibility of the motorist 
to avoid cyclists, lit or unlit, was accepted by the Attorney- 
General. The legalities of motorist-cyclist collisions are 
necessarily involved, and will continue to carry the possi- 
bility of injustice so long as cyclists are not provided with 
special tracks and encouraged to use them. 


* 


In selecting a new principal, Somerville College, Oxford, 
has decided firmly that it prefers a woman of affairs to a 
pure scholar. The controversy is an old one—much older 
than women’s colleges—and on the appointment of Dr. 
Janet Vaughan, Somerville is evidently prepared to risk 
the standard protest that men and women of affairs have 
too many outside interests to make a full-time job of their 
headship. Dr Vaughan’s interests are certainly varied, and 
she will bring a rich experience to her new work. She has 
managed to combine marriage with medical research and is 
a member of several medical committees, the Nuffie'd 
Foundation and the Royal Commission on Equal Pay. 
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Letters to 


The Coal Industry 


Sir,—The anxiously awaited report by Mr Robert Foot 
contains some valuable matter ; unfortunately, it offers no 
practical solution of the ills which have so long pursued 
the coal industry. It is all to the good that he should have 
so clearly stated that the coal now belongs to the nation, 
a fact which perhaps the public insufficiently realises and 
one which it is hoped will sink into the minds of the 
directors eof colliery companies. 

The amazing part of the report is that Mr Foot rests 
content to expect reformation of the industry by cajoling 
owners in possession and relying on admonition. No hand is 
held out to labour so as to secure the essential co-operation 
of the trade unions. The omission is all the more remark- 
able seeing that it must be anticipated that the Government 
will have to find funds for the reorganisation of much ot 
the industry. It is: incredible that public money should be 
used for this purpose without the full co-operation of the 
trade unions in respect of any supervision which may be 
required. 

Mr Foot very rightly stresses the paramount need for 
making the industry more completely efficient. Some pro- 
gressive owners have been much hampered in the past by 
the fixing of quotas which in times of low consumption 
have spread the total demand over the inefficient and 
efficient alike, thus preventing efficient producers from 
obtaining that full degree of production essential to the 
procuring of low costs, which affords opportunities for 
reduction of prices to the consumer and makes light the 
charge for high wages. Further, if efficient producers aré 
thus cramped, though they can struggle to improve their 
equipment, there is but little encouragement for expansion, 
which always offers further opportunities for reducing cost 
of production. 

Other industries, through rationalised efficiency, have 
been brought out of distress. Where there are such wide 
differences of efficiency, as in the coal industry, the first 
step is to give the maximum of freedom to efficient pro- 
ducers whether large or small. However, it is probable 
that post-war, for a period, every ton of coal that can be 
raised will be required to meet the swollen demands for 
the home and export trades. The problem to be faced is 
how can a policy be devised which both secures this result 
and gives freedom to efficient producers to progress. The 
time for platitudes is past. The Minister of Fuel has long 
since exhausted the possibilities of persuasion and admoni- 
tion. Practical measures have to be taken. 

May I submit that the solution lies in the differential 
treatment of groups of the industry based on their relative 
efficiency—broadly speaking, the segregation of the efficient 
from the inefficient. 

The first requirement is for a factual examination of the 
costs and economic conditions of the collieries so that they 
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the Editor 


can be thus classified. I would suggest that the Minister 9; 
Fuel should appoint a Council tor this purpose, as smal 
as practicable, but consisting of members equally repre. 
senting the coal owners and the trade unions. Information 
as to costs and economic factors should be made available 
to them so that they could segregate the industry into thre 
classes, namely, those with the maximum efficiency being 
placed in the first class ; those with a fair, but lesser, degres 
of efficiency in the second class ; and those with a minimun 
degree of efficiency in the third class. With all the fact 
before them, it should be possible to draw datum ling 
above or below which the respective colliery undertakings 
could be placed. . 

Every encouragement should be given to the first clas 
to expand, and most of these could probably finance the 
own requirements for this purpose. Expansion and 
modernisation of equipment in the second class would be 
justified to the extent that the Council anticipated a period 
of adequate demand to justify the expenditure. In the third 
class would be placed those who under competitive con- 
ditions would fall by the way, whose production should be 
absorbed by the more efficient producers so as to help 
maintain their output and keep down their costs and selling 
prices. 

An essential requirement would be that selling prices 
should be based on the performance of the efficient pro- 
ducers in the first class, so as to reduce the price to the 
cons r both in the home and export markets. The result 
of this Jpolicy would be that the trading accounts of those 
in the second class might show little or no profit, and that 
the inefficient in the third class would definitely make a 
loss. How is this situation to be met? It is suggested that 
any losses thus incurred should be made good by the 
Government during the period that the demand required 
the raising of coal from inefficien: pits so that it could 
be satisfied. The Council referred to should appoint engineer 
supervisors to check the management of all collieries which 
it is anticipated will make no profit or a loss. Authority 
could be given to efficient producers to associate for the 
purpose of fixing prices provided an independent prices 
survey committee of a representative character, including 
trade union and consumers’ representatives, was appointed 
to check the same. Thus could efficient producers be leit 
free to progress, to the advantage of all concerned, and 
the inefficient nursed over a period during which the totd 
demand required that their collieries should be worked 
secure an adequate supply. 

These suggestions are not submitted as a solution of the 
difficulties of the industry, but as an indication of wher 
to make a start. State ownership is not advocated. It sounds 
simple and omnipotent, but affords the minimum prospects 
for the securing of efficiency, and will tend to increase 
discord rather than provide harmony in the industry. 
Under these proposals trade unions would be entitled © 
adequate representation on the council and any committees 
appointed. 

Pfovision is made to cover an anticipated period ° 
demand in excess of efficient productive capacity. This 
would provide an opportunity for working out the organs 
tion required to meet the needs of the period when failing 
demand will sooner or later come about, requiring th 
gradual closing of uneconomic collieries and the transfer 
of their labour to more prosperous districts. Thus could 
the State harness the benefits of proven efficient productio 
and provide for inefficient production so long as ™ 
tonnage is a national necessity —Yours faithfully, 

Sandy, Bedfordshire P. MALCOLM STEWART 





























Selection of Pupils 


S1r,—-Your article of January 20th underlines the mV 
weakness of selecting for secondary education in all 1s 
varieties children of 11 or 13 by competitive test, but ends 
by assuming that this must continue for all children fo 
some decades. 

Your contributor does not, however, comment on the 
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corollary of this assumption, which seems to me of not 
less importance. In short, it is that the new Education Act 
deprives the poor man of the right to pay for the education 
of his child, and may in practice deprive him of an 
effective say in the form of state schooling to which the 
child will be subjected. 

This issue of the poor man and his right to assist if 
he is willing in the education of his child has, I think, been 
confused by talk of the privilege of parents who can afford 
to pay fees at the expense of those who cannot. The real 
issue is, I believe, both wider and deeper. 

It is right to give the bright children all possible oppor- 
tunity. I do, however, question whether it is in the true 
interests of education, rightly conceived, to declare that as 
between two less developed children, say, one from a 
drunkard’s home and the other the child of a conscientious 
workmate anxious to help his child, the first shall go to 
school A and the second to school B because the first 
scrapes through a test which trips the other. By steeply 
scaling fees to income for a proportion of school places 
in each type of school, it should be possible, without estab- 
lishing any position of privilege for the better-off parents, 
to leave some right of selection to parents who do not 
agree with the Authority’s decisions. 

So thinking, I decided to test my opinion by reference 
to such facts as I had available. 

I left an old-established North Country grammar school— 
not in this county—at the outbreak of the last war. 
Perhaps a third of the 180 boys had scholarships. The 
remainder paid, I believe, £15 a year. Apart from ro per 
cent at one end and 1§ per cent at the other—who were 
not all scholarship holders—the boys came from very 


similar homes. In many cases a scholarship holder and 2’ 


fee-payer came from the same home. I think at least 60 per 
cent of the boys had at some time attended elementary 
schools. Their fathers were tradesmen, farmers, the smaller 
professional men, foremen, etc. After excluding those who 
entered a family business or passed on to other schools, 
two, classes which might be presumed to be specially 
favoured in after life, I find I can remember 98 boys who 
suvived the war, and of whom I know something more 
than is disclosed by the school register. Forty held scholar- 
ships and 58 did not. They are now between 45 and 55 
years old, and this is what they had become prior to 1939: 


Non- Non- 
Scholar- Scholar- Scholar- Scholar- 
ship ship ship ship 
; Boys Boys Boys Boys 
Senior Service Ap- Graduate and Ele- 
pointments ....... 1 ll mentary Teachers. 13 7 
Doctors and Dentists 2 10 Clerkships, Banks, 
University and Re- Civil Service, In- 
SN on Fire vaccxt's 1 3 surance, etc....... 12 
Music. . Naat earn 1 1 IIE ok oe ccRinie's 3 
Accountants and Soli- Retailing, Wholesaling 
EE eR oe 6 5 and Miscellaneous a 6 
Engineers, Civil and 
Mechanical ....... _ 5 
H. Inspector of — 
Sch ERP o— 2 40 58 


Of these 98 boys, 30 graduated, 10 scholarship and 20 
non-scholarship boys. Four scholarship and four fee- 
paying boys took open scholarships at their universities. 
These 30 graduates had become prior to 1939: 


Non- Non 
Scholar- Scholar- Scholar- Scholar-- 
ship ship ship ship 
Boys Boys Boys Boys 
acc eo 2 6 Industrial Director 1 
Research & University 1] 3 Inspector of 
Rc dikpcensabs 1 on Schools ........ 2 
SVEN. 22... 200 1 3 Teaching and Holy 
Engineering ........ — 2 ONES. cs. sess 5 3 


To my knowledge a number of the fee-paying parents 
kept these children at school at considerable personal 
sacrifice, for in those days families were large. There was 
no wide divergence in the parents of each group. The 
same varicties exist in both lists. The boys were more 
Steeply graded in ability in the non-scholarship list. Some 
were low in their forms and would have shaped poorly 
Many competitive test up to 16 or so. 

To me it seems that the non-scholarship boys’ record is 
strikingly the more impressive and virile in both tables, 
wing, I suggest, to the selfless acceptance of responsibility 
by the parents and the influence of that acceptance on the 

ome background. Part of the success of the Scottish village 
easels of the 19th century—which were also fee-paying— 
ne attributed to the same influence.—Yours faith- 

Ys J. S. NIcoLt 
Staveley, Kendal 
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The Cost of Assistance 


S1r,—The Note of the Week in your issue for January 
27, 1945, needs some qualification if misunderstandings are 
to be avoided. 

You compare a figure of £56,910,000, being the total 
cost of supplementary “needs” pensions for the current 
financial year, to pensioners at ages over 65 (men) or 60 
(women), with a figure of £22,525,000, stated to be “ paid 
by the state under the contributory pensions scheme,” and 
with a figure of £56,000,000 which is stated to cdnsist of 
“non-contributory old-age pensions paid on proof of need.” 

In fact, the figure of £56 million relates as to about 
£45 million to pensions payable after age 70, without 
means test, to those who had previously been entitled to 
(a) contributory pensions between 65 and 70 or (b) widows’ 
pensions under age 70 because their husbands were in- 
surable under the contributory pensions scheme. In the 
elegant shorthand of Whitehall, the two classes are known 
succinctly as “by virtue” pensions. Only the balance of 
fio to £11 million relates to non-contributory pensions 
granted, subject to a means.test, under the original scheme 
of 1908, to those who have no title to a “ by virtue ” pension 
under the contributory scheme of. 1925. 

I may add, by way of elucidation, that the figure of 
£22,§25,000 is at present fixed and consists of two parts: 
(a) a sum of £21,000,000 per annum payable into the 
Treasury Pensions Account until 1946—a device for 
stabilising the burden on the Exchequer of the growing 
annuai excess of contributory pensions between 65 and 70 
and widows’ pensions over the relative contributions cur- 
rently collected—and (b) £1,525,000 per annum payable 
under the voluntary state scheme of contributory pensions 
introduced in 1937. The sum of £21,000,000, in fact, in- 
cludes provision for the concessions granted in 1929 to 
certain members of the dying class of “ pre-Act” widows, 
i.e., Widows who became such prior to the introduction of 
the contributory pensicns scheme in 1925. 

Thus, the figures of .£22,525,000 and {56,000,000 are 
hardly comparable with the figure of £56,910,000 for 
supplementary pensions.—Yours faithfully, 

Reform Club, S.W.1 F. A. A. MENZLER 


[The argument of the Note—that the history of supplementary 
pensions shows how d:fficult it will be to estimate the cost of 
social security—is not affected by this correction.—EDiToR.] 


Tradition and Industrial Design 


S1r,—I would like, if I may, to comment on your excellent 
notes under this head. For hundreds of years design de- 
veloped steadily because architects and designers solved 
their problems in a straightforward way, always taking into 
account and using to the full ‘the skill, equipment and 
materials available. They were, I repeat, solving a problem 
before designing in a style. Work which is done in this way 
to-day, bearing in mind the vast changes wrought by the 
machine both in manufacture and transport, is, ‘surely, the 
traditional work of our time. It is using age-old principles, 
but not age-old forms, and is, therefore, rooted in tradition. 
If a competent designer is responsible for it, it will have 
style. Whether it is the modern style I care not. Such things 
will be added unto us. 

It may well be as you say, Sir, it is right to rebuild the 
House of Commons in late Gothic style. As part of a larger 
group of buildings it is difficult to envisage a breakaway. 
But one has an uneasy feeling that to pack behind a facade 
of this sort all the complicated apparatus necessary in such 
a building savours of window-dressing. Maybe this gives it 
a peculiar fitness for its purpose. I do not know. But I am 
disturbed by a haunting echo of Lethaby’s words about, I 
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think, Sir Giles’s famous forebear. I quote from memory. 
“To him bu.id.ng Gothic was easy. But he proved it was 
impossible. And, therefore, he may be considered a great 
teacher if we have the wits to learn.”—Yours taithtuily, 


Broadway GorDON RUSSELL 


Second Austrian Republic 


S1r,—Your article in your issue of February 3rd is an 
admirably weil-balanced statement. Will you permit me to 
amplify it? 

The Austrian drama of the last two and a half decades 
was primarily influenced by economics. Even the tendency 
of the Austrian Socialists to approve, or instigate, an 
Anschluss originated in their fear of losing the nauons 
power to produce and consume, together with its com- 
mercial relations in Central Europe. There was never much 
love for Germany in Austria, and especially not for Prussia. 
The disruption of an economically sound pattern, such as 
the old Austrian-Hungarian Empire constituted, was followed 
by autarkic principles, as a result of which each of the 
newly created states glorified its patriotism and nationalism. 
Austria was left with Hobson’s choice. 

It was not the demand for an Anschluss—as you sug- 
gested in your article—which brought about the disruption 
of the First Austrian Republic ; it was the economic isolation, 
which enfeebled Austria politically and rendered her help- 
less. Even so, the economic margin, though small, was big 
enough to keep the country in the front rank with those 
who cou'd claim a very high general education for their 
people and exemplary social services. 

The dissension among Austrians may, after all, not be 
so deep as appears, since the Austrians have the same 
capability of tolerance, when it comes to action, that is so 
characteristic of the British nation. 

I therefore cons‘der Austria to be perfect material for the 
federative solut‘on in Central Europe, which should be the 

aim of every na‘ion now in process of regaining freedom. 
An indeverdent Austria—independent not only by name, 
but by facts of constitution—could be the nucleus of a 
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growth of economic solidarity in Central Europe gener ally, 
Austria’s political dissension will find a quick solution if 
bread, work and social institutions give the people of the 
country a chanc2 to act according to their gitts.—Yours 
faithfully, JuLius MEINL, | 
Chairman of the Austrian Democratic Union 


Patents Reform 


Sir,—In the public discussion of the pending revision 
of the Patents and Designs Acts most voices seem to have 
favoured imposition of a general “ Licence of Right” ang 
held this to be a crucial point in the demand for a reform, 
It would, therefore, seem proper to mention that this view 
is by no means shared by all and to recall the recent dispute 
on the same grounds between the ICI and Boots which 
was widely debated in the press. — 

In opposition to a general “Licence of Right” it was 
argued that: 

(1) A general licence of right would be a gross injustice 
to the inventor because it would be hard to find anybody 
willing to risk time and money on costly spade work when 
after being successful any unimaginative competitor could 
step in and upset all calculations in exchange for a small 
royalty at tos. in the £ inland revenue. 

(2) The reform would foster a wide use of secret Processes 
with an atmosphere of secretiveness and suspicion in its 
train, leaving the public in igncrance of progress. 

(3) In this country the path of an inventor is already so 
strewn with thorns that a deterioration of his position would 
lead to further stagnation at a time when vital interests of 
the country demand the greatest encouragement of creative 
inventiveness. 


May I add that the achilles-tendon of the present Patents 
and Designs Act is undoubtedly the cumbersome and con- 
sequently enormously costly patent litigation. The result 
is that no average inventor or industrialist can afford to 
defend a {patent before the court and therefore, that the 
value of a British patent has in practice little relation to 
the worth of the invention but is almost completely ruled 
by the strength of the financial power behind it.—Yous 


truly, O. J. Bruun, M.Inst.B.E. 
Stoke: Park, Bucks 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Repealing the Poll Tax 


Governor Arnall, of Georgia, is receiving congratula- 
tions for h.s success in persuading the state legislature to 
repeal the poll tax, which in half a dozen southern states 
disfranchises not only negroes, but even larger numbers 
of poor wh:tes. Governor Arnali’s victory is in str k.ng con- 
trast to the friction and resentment which have been stirred 


up in the south by attempts to outiaw the poll tax by 


Federal statute or judicial dectsion ; and it tends to support 


the contention that the south.is prepared to do its own 


house-cleaning. 


This is not quite the resounding liberal achievement it 
appears at first sight. Governor Arnail- did not advocate 
allow:ng negroes to vote; indeed, he assured the state 
legislators that there was no danger of negro participat'on 
so long as Georgia retained a “ white primary system.” His 
main argument seems to have been that there was some risk 
of Georgia’s representation in Congress or the Electoral 
College being reduced if she persisted in disfranchising 

any of her citizens. The Governor’s motives may well have 
been mixed. In extending the vote to Georgia’s poor whites 
he may expect to reinforce his own political standing as 
against the more conservative figures in his own state 


machine. 


This widening of the franchise is itself a step forward. 
Its effect on the position of the negro is more problematical. 
The issue now becomes purely rac‘al, rather than one of 
economic distinctions ; and any further action will be the 
more bitterly contested. At the same time, this narrowing of 
the issue to one of racial intimidation may be an essential 
preliminary to the further goal of extending the rights of 
citizenship to the negro. Despite the decision of the Supreme 
Court last year, insisting on the right of negroes to vote 
im state primaries—which, under the one-party system in 
the Scuth are far more decisive than the official elections— 


this is a field in which battle has only just been joined. 


vy 


> 
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Taming the Cartel 


It would be an exaggeration to say that the Foreign 
Trade Council has kind things to say for the camel ; but at 
least its recent report recognises that the cartel is a feature 
of foreign economic life, which must be reckoned with if 


American exporters are to compete with foreign businesses 
on an equal footing. 


Having taken this initial hurdle, the Council makes four 
recommendations for taming the cartel. These are that 
Congress should require the confidential filing of interna- 
tional business agreements ; that Congress should set up 
standards of foreign economic policy to measure the 
“reasonableness” of such restraints of trade as may be 
contained in these international agreements ; that it should 
allow American firms to enter into such agreements pro- 
vided they do not result in unreasonable restraint of trade 
inside the United States; and that the State Department 
should be authorised to give conditional and _ revocable 
approval to such understandings arrived at by private firms. 


These proposals only touch the surface of the difficulties 
to be encountered when Congress attempts to prescribe the 
exact degree of restraint of trade which is to be allowed. 
But at least they constitute a more hopeful and realistic 
approach than the belief, so often voiced in the United 
States, that non-recognition is a cure for economic as well 
as political sore spots. Anti-cartel feeling is too deeply 
rooted in the United States to give way overnight to 4 

. policy of accommodation. But it is plainly unrealistic for the 
United States to insist, in the face of resistance or !n- 
difference from all other countries, on refashioning the 
world economic structure in the image of the Sherman Act; 
and it is a hopeful sign that in moderate quarters the p!0- 
posals of the Council are welcomed as pointing the way ‘0 4 
solutivn of the international cartel problem as it affects 
the United States. 
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Murder at the Yard 


Inspector Lestrade often swallowed his pride in calling 
on Mr Sherlock Holmes. But never in that long pariner- 
ship was he forced to confess to being stumped by a crime 
that had taken place inside the Yard itself. It is in a position 
gs humiliating as this that the mystery man of Washington, 
General Donovan, finds himself. The General had drawn up 
for the President a highly secret memorandum on that most 
yshed of all subjects, the organisation of Intelligence work, 
Please note, Watson, that fifteen copies only were taken. 
Presumably, in view of the importance of the subject, they 
were all marked to persons of consequence. 

Yet this document, emanating from an office wrapped in 
secrecy, and dealing w.th a matter retailed only in whispers, 
has been published in full on the front pages of the 
McCormick-Patterson newspapers, the press mest hostile 
to he Administration, This is Washington’s most enthral.ing 
“Whodunit?” “There is a force at work here, Watson, 
which has its agents in every corner of our city... .” Several 
million readers are now regaled with the plans to co-ordinate 
the secret services and intelligence units in order to deal 
with the probiems of the peace; and the McCormick press 
is free to make hay with the slogan of a “New Deal 
Gestapo.” 

Once upon a time President Cleveland was asked if he 
thought a certain secret well kept. “I find the White House 
cat knew all about it,” he said, with a tired smile. The leaks 
of Drew Pearson are small potatoes compared with this 
latest burst, which recalls the earlier unhappy results of 
journalistic enterprise on the part of the Chicago Tribune. 
One cannot help wondering how many more water mans 
ae to be pierced before the United States Congress passes 
an Offic.al Secrets Act to protect itself and its Allies. Is 
freedom to blab essential to democracy? 


* * * 


Connecticut Politics 


The appointment of Admiral Thomas Hart to succeed 
the late Francis B. Moloney (Democrat) as Senator from 
Connecticut brings a salty tang and a nautical roll to che 
Sente for the first time in many vears. Generals in 
American politics are common; Admirals are as rare as 
angels’ visits. But Admiral Hart’s selection resolves a stale- 
mate in Connecticut state politics. 

In some states, when a United States Senator dies, a 
spec:al election is held ; in others the Governor appoints a 
successor to fill out his term of office. Connecticut belongs 
to the first group, but both Republicans and Democrats 
deplored the necessity of holding an election in war-t me, 
waich would cost something like a quarter of a million 
dllars, and, in view of the delay in polling Servicemen, 
might not be decided for several months. The Icgical 
aternative was to pass a Bill authorising the Governor to 
make an appointment, but this apparently simple solution 
posed a dilemma. 

The complexities of Connecticut politics include a Re- 
publican Governor, a Democratic Lieutenant-Governor, a 
Democratic Senate, and a Republican House. Governor 
Baldwin, a Willkie Republican with strong views on Ameri- 
can participation in world affairs, would have relished the 
ampler stage of the Senate; but had he appointed himself 
0 the Senate and resigned the Governorship, he wou'd have 
been succeeded by his Democratic Lieutenant, a change of 
Which the Republican state machine took a poor view. On 
the other hand, the Democratic Senate was re.uctant to give 
te Governor the power of appointment unless he would 
“oose a distinguished Democrat. 

Alter much ‘coming and going, the Gordian knot was cut. 
The enabling Act was passed, and Governor Baldwin 
Pacated his evenly-balanced legislature by appo-nting a 
Republican as uncontentious as the Admiral, a figure 
“eeped in salt water, rather than dyed in the wool. This 
tiaborate balancing-act is one more example of the perennial 
‘apacity of the American political system to baffle the 
Simple-minded Briton. Nor should any American who has 
pestered such intricacies find it difficult to unders‘and why 

tl Winterton is the Father of the House of Commons 
and is not in the Lords. 


2. * * 


The Kaiser Empire 


‘ A battle seems to be in the making over the future of 
‘el capacity in the west. The contenders are the United 
‘ates Steel Corporation and Mr Henry Kaiser; the prizes 
© Kaiser steel mill at Fontana, California, and the 
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Government plant at Provo, Utah, which has been operated 
during the war by U.S. Steel. These two modern plants 
represent someth.ng more than possible units in the Kaiser 
industrial empire, which nas been one of the prod.gies of 
the war, and is already laying its plans for the post-war 
period. 
In itself, the project of an integrated control on the West 
Coast of ship repair yards, steel, magnesium, steamsh p lines, 
aircraft, build.ng materials, cement, and possibly auto- 
mobiles, ail turned out in the most modern p.ants, is some- 
thing to dazzie the * imagination. Accord:ng to reports, the 
Kaiser Company will seek to retain three of the shipyards 
it now operates for the Maritime Commission. It has already 
applied ior a share of post-war Pacific shipping ; and this 
access to cheap water-borne. transportation will serve the 
other Kaiser interests in building materials and consumers’ 
goods. Most of these piants are Government-financed ; the 
p:nch may come when Mr Kaiser must substitute private 
for federal credit. 

_ But there is no doubt that sentiment West of the Rockies 
is deeply concerned in the survival of this industrial Paul 
Bunyan. The Western States are determ:ned to safeguard 
the industrialisation and prosperity bred of the war; they 
are profoundly suspicious of the intentions of Eastern 
industry. Their representatives are particularly sensitive 
about the future of the new steel plants, which they regard 
as the corner-stone of Western industry. They fear, rightly 
or wrongly, that if these are acquired by eastern interests, 
they may be shut down to keep up profits of the old- 
established plants in the East; and that at the very least 
they will not be operated with a main eye to Western 
prosperity. 

There are doubts about the peace-time economic sound- 
ness of both the Geneva and Fontana plants. The eleven 
Far Western states have now the capacity to turn out more 
than a million tons of steel in excess of their peace-time 
requirements ; these may be lifted if industrialisation goes 
on and substitutes are found for shipbuilding and aircraft, 
but this is uncerta.n, as are outlets to China, Japan and 
Russia. In any event, the cost of reconvers.on to peace-time 
products is put high, in the case of the Geneva plant at 
$40 million. What is certain is that the decision will be taken 
on political, as well as purely economic considerations, and 
that Western politic:ans will give high priority to the pre- 
servation of the Kaiser organisation, with its promise of 
jobs for Westerners. It may also prove to be not wholly 
without significance that Mr Kaiser is an outspoken sup- 
porter of the Roosevelt Administration in general, and of 
Mr Henry Wazilace in particular. 


Shorter Notes: 


The May-Bailey “work or fight” Bill is making dis- 
hearteningly siow progress. Opposition both inside and out- 
side the Senate appears to be growing, and it is far from 
certain that some extension of regulations already in force 
will not be substituted for the bill. The interested lobbies 
representing labour, the farmer, and industry, have made 
fatal use of revelations about the misuse of manpower and 
overproduction of certain categories of -war goods. 

* 


The gulf between practical politics and large schemes of 
federal guarantees of full employment was emphasised this 
week when the Heuse cut from $75 million to $5 million 
an appropriation to help states and localities plan a reserve 
of public works for the first year after the war. Plans for 
expenditure on the state and local leve! already completed 
total only $1 billion. 
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The Electricity Grid 


“HE creation of the electric grid sanctioned by the 


Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926, was one of those rare’ 


acts of economic statesmanship which, like the repeal oi 
the Corn Laws, cut clean through the tangle of tradition 
and established practice. Its conception can be traced 
jargely io the recognition of the deficiencies in the organisa- 
tion of the electricity supply industry as a whole during 
the last war. The purpose of interlinking the public 
generating stations was twofold. First, it held out promises 
of financial economies through a reduction in the propor- 
tion of reserve capacity ; secondly, it was held to guarantee 
continuity of supply in war in case of a breakdown oi 
individual generating stations, Moreover, by coincidence 
rather than foresight, the grid has been a successful experi- 
ment in a new technique of economic control in that it 
interposed the public authority as a wholesaler between the 
private producer and the private distributor of electric 
power. 

The grid, it need hardly be said, has been a big success ; 
it has fulfilled both aims. By the end of 1938 the capital 
saved by way of the reduction in reserve generating 
capacity already amounted to £22 million—equivalent to 
nearly three-quarters of the capital spent on the con- 
struction of the grid, on its extensions and reinforcements. 
Equally, it has proved an effective guarantee against the 
breakdown of local supplies caused by the bombing of 
generating plant and by other causes. Little has been 
known hitherto about the details of its wartime experience, 
for the publication of the annual reports of the Central 
Electricity Board (which is responsible for the operation of 
the grid) and of the Electricity Commissioners was sus- 
pended at the outbreak of war. The ban has now been 
lifted ; the reports of the CEB for the four years 1940-43 
were released this week. The reports confirm, inevitably, 
that the main object of ihe CEB since 1939 has been to 
meet the growing demand for electricity with regularity 
and with as little additional plant as possible. 


* 


Despite the enforced black-out and a sustained economy 
drive, the consumption of electric power continued its 


‘ rapid expansion throughout the war. Output at public 


generating stations rose by 40 per cent, from 26,400 
million units in 1939 to 37,000 million units in 1943. The 
detailed analysis of the distribution of consumption, usually 
given in the annual reports of the Electricity Commis- 
sioners, has not yet been published. But there can be little 
doubt that the expansion in demand has come mainly 
from industry ; further transfers from private to public 
supply may also have been an important factor. 

The two main problems of the CEB were the provision 
of additional capacity commensurate with the mounting 
demand and the day-to-day maintenance of supplies. 

For technical reasons, arrangements for plant extensions 
have to be made at least three to four years ahead if the 
risk of the p!ant not being in commission when required 
is to be avoided. Fortunately, the CEB had budgeted for 
a continuation of the marked upward irend in demand 
experienced during the "thirties ; when war came exten- 
sions were thus already in train. During the summer of 
1939, the CEB formulated a programme of extensions that 
were required to be in commission in 1942 to meet the 
estimated peacetime load in that year. When war was 
declared, contracts for part of the additional plant had 
already been placed. A re-examination of prospective 
dentand in war suggested that this was likely to be “sub- 
stantially below the peacetime estimate”; hence, the CEB 
decided to postpone the placing of the remaining con- 
tracts. Early in 1940, however, it reversed its views and 
decided to go ahead with the postponed part of the 1942 
programme, In the same year it made arrangements for 
the provision of additional generating capacity expected to 
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be needed for 1943 and took preliminary steps for the 
erection of new statiens for 1944. In addition, the Goverp. 
ment, for reasons of security, called for the consiruction 
of additiona] transmission lines and for the provision of 
reserve plant in existing and new generating siations. The 
transmission lines were financed from a special fund—the 
Electricity (Civil Defence) Fund—and they are to t& 
absorbed into the grid, at appropriate valuations, when 
demand justifies that course after the war; similarly, the 
grid has been relieved of the burden of the capital charges 
on reserve plant so long as it remains surplus to peacetime 
needs. 

In 1941, the views of the CEB about future needs began 
to conflict with those of the Government. The Production 
Executive took the view that the CEB’s generating plam 
programmes for 1943 and 1944 were not necessary to the 
war effort and could be justified only by peacetime needs; 
consequently, it withdrew the priorities previously granted 
for plant extensions and persisted in its decision upon 
renewed applications by the CEB. In 1942, the Minister 
of Production, who had assumed the functions of the Pro- 
duction Executive, authorised a third of the CEB’s pro- 
gramme for!1944, and, in the following year, he approved 
the issue by the Board of directions for the construction of 
further additional plant. In all, the capacity of the selected 
stations was raised during 1940-43 by 2,326,656 kilowatts 
to 10,984,656 kilowatts, an increase of 27 per cent. 

The conflict of views was inevitable. The CEB has 
been concerned with the need for providing an adequate 
volume of supplies and anxious nor to risk a deficiency; 
the Government has been guided by the overriding netd 
for munitions and was in duty bound to cut the CEB’ 
programmes to the bone. The CEB had to operate at times 
with a slim margin and must have had a good many head- 
aches in its effort to maintain day-to-day supplies, even 
before the crisis of January, 1945. True, comparison of the 
40 per cent increase in generation with a 27 per cen 
expansion in generating capacity gives an exaggerated 
picture of the Board’s difficulties. As a result of the black- 
out and the longer hours of work in factories the demand 
for electricity was more evenly distributed during the day 
and the load factor on the grid (that is, average demand 
as a percentage of peak demand) rose from 36 ver cen! 
in 1938 to §0 per cent in 1942 ; an increase in peak demand 
in 1943 brought it down to 48 per cent in that year. But 
this advantage was partly offset by bigger maintenance 
difficulties and more frequent breakdowns of plant ; in th 
winter of 1943-44 some 18.6 per cent of capacity was oul 
of commission, against a pre-war average of about 6 pe 
cent. Difficulties of maintenance and the supply of inferit 
and variable qualities of coal led to a slight loss in averagt 
thermal efficiency amounting, by comparison with 193% 
to 3 per cent in 1941-42 and I per cent in 1943. 


« 


After the war, the success of the CEB will again depenc 
mainly on its ability to forecast the demand for electric 
power with some accuracy four years ahead. For some ume 
it has had to concern itself with the problems of the peat: 
and, in particular, with the probable trend of demand. 
Indeed, last November it announced details of its post-W% 
expansion programme, which provides for the installauon © 
an additional 3,000,000 kilowatts by the winter of 1948, ® 
an estimated cost of £90,000,000. The Board, in fact, " 
budgeting for a continuation of the rapid expansion ™ 
demand, though part of the projected new plant may Pr 
sumably be used to replace part of the 2,000,000 kilowatts 
of existing machinery that will be more than 20 yea's ol 
by the winter’ of 1947 (20 years is regarded as the average 
life of generating plant). ' 

If it were not for the fact that the CEB’s pre-war °° 
mates of demand have generally been near the mark. ” 
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ost-war programme might, perhaps, be regarded as some- 
what optimistic. There are a number of considerations that 
must have shaped its picture of a fairly rapid growth of 
demand. Domestic demand for lighting and heating will 
srobably continue to grow, if only because of the heavy 
projected building programme. Industrial demand is more 
dificult to forecast ; here the CEB may have been guided 
by the Government’s decision to assume responsibility for 
the maintenance of a high and stable level of employment 
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and by its Own views of the rate of increase in the mechani- 
sation of industry. Again, it may be expecting a continuing 
transfer from private to public supply. Railway main-line 
electrification might be an important factor, but probably 
not during the period covered by the new extension pro- 
gramme. If the Board’s estimates of the demand for elec- 
tricity are as close to the truth as they were before thé war, 
the post-war prospect for industry would seem to be 
encouraging. 


The American Railroads 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


NE of the notable contributions to America’s war 
effort has been made by the railroads of the country. 
Class I Railroads (that is, all save the minor lines) have 
successfully handled increases over 1940 levels of 99.6 per 
cent in freight traffic and of 304 per cent in passenger 
travel, with practically no increase in operating equipment. 


RAILWAYS OF CLASS |] IN THE UNITED STATES 
Revenue Revenue 
Ton Passenge1 
Year Miles Miles 
IS oe he ale as a5 333,438 22,65] 
SS Pek ao Sank 373,253 23,762 
NE oh ne eh clei tt 475,072 29,550 
Set rt oar 657,984 53,658 
| ERE te ee 727,075 87,820 
I he iS od Stee 745,000 96,000 
» Change 
1940-1944 .......... +99 -6°,, + 304°, 


* Estimated. 


No new passenger cars have been constructed for civilian 
use during the war period, and the supply of freight cars 
has incrdased by only 7 per cent, of locomotives by 1 per 
cnt. And for many years prior to the war the financial 
condition of most roads was so poor that not much equip- 
ment was bought, so that a high percentage of the rolling 
sock is quite aged. Yet the present state of rail services is 
remarkably good. 

This sharply increased physical volume of traffic has its 
financial counterpart in a 244 per cent increase in the net 
income of Class I railroads since 1940. Net income of 
‘lass I carriers was $189 million in 1940, and may well 
teach an estimated total of $650 million in 1944. This 
increase has been further reflected in rising prices of rail- 
toad securities, and more particularly in the speculative 
obligations of. railroads undergoing reorganisation. In mid- 
December medium und lower grade rail bonds were 35 per 
cent above 1940 levels ; common stock prices were up 59 
per cent. A considerable rise has occurred recently, as the 
markets have been anticipating a longer war than was 
generally expected a few months ago and consequently a 
longer period of high traffic. In fact, the market appears 
to believe there is a good chance these war-time changes 
represent a financial revival of the railways, which may last 
lor some years, from the bankrupt or poverty-stricken con- 
dition so prevalent for many years prior to the war. 

Gross rail earnings have risen steadily since 1939, and 
probably will reach an all-time peak in 1944. They have 
tisen as a result of the phenomenal increase in traffic. 
Freight volume has been swollen not only by the increased 
supply of goods to be transported, but by diversion ol 
business from other forms of transportation, such as shift- 
ings of oil transport from submarine-menaced coastwis¢ 
tankers, and also by longer average hauls. Only to a rela- 
tively minor extent are these increases in earnings associated 
with higher rates. A 4.7 per cent increase in freight rates 
Was suspended in May, 1943. Passenger traffic has risen 
with increased consumer incomes and curtailed use of auto- 
mobiles. Although passenger rates are Io per cent above 
1940, season-ticket rates are unaffected and special rates 
for the armed Forces offset the increase. 

But net earnings made their high in 1942, and have 
failed to follow gross earnings in 1943 and 1944, chiefly 

Cause wages and prices of supplies have increased at a 
faster rate than revenues. According to the testimony ol 

t J. H. Parmelee, Director of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of the Association of American Railroads, before 

¢ Interstate Commerce Commission, straight time wages 
or all railroad employees have increased 25.6 per cent over 


the average rate in effect in 1940. In combination with the 
cost of newly granted vacations with pay and the rising 
price of materials, this has added $1,150 million to annual 
railroad operating costs. The operating efficiency of the 
railroads, particularly heavier train loading, has increased 
steadily during the war, but apparently has not sufficed to 
offset factors operating to increase unit costs. Increased 
payroll and Federal income taxes added another $876 million 
to deductions from gross earnings by 1943, but have tended 
to level off and decline in 1944. 

Net income (after charges) of Class I Railroads has also 
dropped since 1942, though standing well above 1940 levels. 
This slump reflects the fall in net operating income and 
has occurred despite a continuing but slow reduction in 
fixed charges as a result of debt retirement, reorganisation 
and some refunding to lower interest rates. 

Increased wartime earnings have also been utilised to 
build up a comfortable position in cash and working capital. 
Since the end of 1940 cash held by Class I Steam Railways 
has increased by 82 per cent, working capital by 106 per 
cent; cash totalled $1,138 million, and working capital 
$1,723 million on September 30, 1944. Despite the striking 
increase it seems probable that this position is not excessively 
favourable in view of larger current expenses for payrolls 
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and materials. Funds also must be accumulated to meet 
large funded debt maturities in 1945-7, to make up main- 
tenance postponed, despite heavy wartime wear and tear, 
because of shortages of labour and mater.als, and to intro- 
duce needed improvements in service. 

Unless it can be assumed that labour will relinquish its 
gains, or that operating efficiency and labour productivity 
will make even more sensational strides than those of the 
war period, the post-war outlook for rail transport hinges 
chiefly on the volume of traffic reasonably to be anticipated 
and the rate at which traffic will move. 

Several estimates have recently been made, translating 
into financial terms various possible levels of post-war 
traffic, assuming current price and rate levels and pre-war 
efficiency. They show striking agreement in concluding 
that, should rail traffic fall to 1940 levels, Class I Railways 
as a whole will show sizeable deficits after debt charges, in 
contrast to an actual net income of $189 million in 1940. 
Even on 1941 volume, the rail roads in the aggregate would 
only just about make enough to service their debts. Thus 
if rates and costs and efficiency remain unchanged, a traffic 
level somewhat above 1941 would appear to be necessary 
to provide any earnings for the equity holder—or to provide 
a secure enough earnings margin to permit the borrowing 
of the substantial. funds needed for modernisation. A 
recently published study by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission indicates that the most likely volume will approxi- 
mate the 1941 level. The chief determ‘nant of volume will 
be the level of production the United States is able to 
maintain in the reconversion period and the post-war 
beyond. 

The possibilities of higher rates to provide adequate 
railroad earning power will be limited by the competitive 
situation, even though the Interstate Commerce Commission 
indicated, in extend.ng in mid-December, the period for 
which freight rate increases were suspended, that these 
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increases might be allowed to become effective, should the 
financial condition of the roads warrant it. During the 
thirties the roads suffered from _a diversion of traffic tg 
other forms of transportation. Their vulnerability to such 
development will be determined by comparative costs. Since 
other forms of transportation are now subject to regulation 
some feel that the roads will be more advaniageously 
situated than during the pre-war period. : 

Prospects for reducing expenses are also limited. Deferreg 
maintenance will have to be made up. While some debt has 
seen retired, even the most optimistic estimate of the reduc. 
tion in fixed charges to be achieved thereby. has been about 
$155 million, out of the $635 million total in 1940. The 
prospects for reduction in labour rates do not appear sub- 
stantial, and any marked savings in costs of materials would 
probably come about only if a general deflation occurred—in 
which event gross income would be at a low level. The only 
other possibility for unit cost reduction would seem to lie 
in gains in labour productivity and in cperating efficiency, 
Some gains in labour efficiency might be achieved by revi- 
sion of certain labour practices ; perhaps greater operating 
efficiency will be possible with more modern equipment and 
terminal facilities, consolidations of service and elimination 
of unproductve services. The obstacles to such innovations 
are large: the poor credit position of many carriers ; the 
opposiuon of labour and officials fearing displacement 
through consolidation, of towns facing abandonment of ser- 
vices, etc. And furthermore, it is d.fficult to improve effi- 
ciency on a declining volume. 

In short, the railroads of this country face an uncertain 
and precarious future with many problems of readjustment. 
Like many other lines of business, their welfare will depend 
upon the country’s success in attaining and maintaining 
prosperity in peacetime. But the level of prosperity will 
apparently need to be high to make the financial! position of 
the railways secure. 
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Business Notes 


Crimea and the Markets 


The stock mark2ts were firm after the issue of the 
Crimea communiqué. That, which reads like a reporter’s 
cliché, records what is perhaps the most sign:ficant piece 
of market behaviour* for many weeks. After the Allied 
advance last summer, every piece of news which seemed to 
argue an early end to the war and reminded the markets of 
transitional difficulties to come, tended to put share prices 
down. The inverse relation between good news and prices 
was becoming proverbial. Now comes the best news of all— 
short of the actual end of hostilities—and prices rise in a 
most inconsistent way. Certainly, those who try to rationalise 
market events sometimes have an uneaviable task. 

The truth seems to be that the public have steadily sup- 
ported the market all the time, but the volume of their 
dealings haz been, and still is, relatively limited. Professional 
and institutional investors, part of whose duty it is to reason 
why, have been a much more uncertain marginal influence 
in prices. Their objective is not necessarily identical with 
that of the private investor, to whom a share is a “ good” 
share if its capital value is likely to be higher in x years’ 
time than to-day, even if it falls temporarily in the interim. 
To the professional the last qualification is substantial. Why 
should he come in now if he can buy more cheaply later? 
There has been something like a stalemate in recent weeks, 
when professional interests were holding off and there was 
no special factor to capture “ the public’s ” imagination and 
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raise the total business done above a distinctly mediocre 
level. 

‘If the harder tone, after the Crimea commun‘qué, wert 
maintained for, say, a fortnight, a considerable and welcome 
breadening of business might be fairly confidently expected. 
At the moment, it might be wise not to'read too much into 
this week’s showing. A vague, generalised feeling of satis- 
faction with an announcement of high immediate news value 
will not of itself bring “the public” into the market in 
larger numbers for more than a limited time, unless some 
more solid and compelling influence replaces the inevitable 
first glow of satisfaction. If it does not, the “ others” will 
not come in; if it does, they will stay out at their peril. 
On the whole, it may be more dangerous, in the immediate 
future, to be a bear than a bull. But it may be more 
dangerous still tc have heavy commitments open. 


* = + 
PMH in Cotton 


The disquieting report on comparative productivity in 
the British and American cotton industries, made last 
October by the Platt Cotton Textile Mission that had studied 
production methods in the United States, has stirred the 
industry in this country into action. On February gth the 
Cotton Board Committee on post-war problems resolved 
that “they should forthwith invite offers from the industry 
to make a mill or mills available for practical tests ” in the 
application of new methods and machinery. 

Experiments must have the approval of a committee t0 
be appointed by the Cotton Board. Representatives of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations and ¢ 
the two trade unions in the spinning section will sit 1 
equal numbers on the committee ; members of the textile 
machinery industry and of the Shirley Institute are to be 
invited to collaborate in the experiments. Departures may 
be made from trade practices, provided these do not involve 
a reduction in the earnings of operatives and on cond'ton 
that they may appeal to the committee ; when the tests have 
been completed the former practices are to be resum 
unless the employers and trade unions agree to the Pt 
manent adoption of changes. 


The decision of the industry to try out new methods ® 
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the spinning section—similar plans are in preparation in 
e manulacturing branch—proves the value of techn'cal 
investigations Into foreign practice—and of the pubucation 
of the findings, however unpleasant they may be. 


x * oe 


franco-British Financial Negotiations 


Reports from Paris, which appear to be well founded, 
have purported to give a clearer definition of the practical 
results obtained in the recent Franco-British, financial 
negotiations. The only admission made on this side is that 
the talks led to an agreement “in principle” about mutual 
disclosure of information regarding the assets held by 
nationals of each country in the other country. The storm 
of protest. which followed the Chancellor’s announcement 
of this agreement has perhaps helped to modify and restrict 
its translation from “principle” to practice. It is now 
ynderstood that the agreement to disclose is not a continu- 
ing one. It will apply only to assets which have had to be 
disclosed by the banks to the Custodian for Enemy Pro- 
perty, and when the Custodian ceases to have French assets 
yested with him, disclosure will automatically cease. This 
does not cleanse the agreement of all taint, but it removes 
sme of the worst fears that had been entertained about 
its scope and ultimate effect. 

' According to the Paris reports, the financial ta'ks covered 
three other subjects. The first was the freeing of sterling 
wd franc assets of French and British nationals respec- 
tively. This problem has been the subject of almost con- 
tinuous conversations since the liberation of Paris, and 
irly early developments may be expected. It is reasonab! 
to suppose that they will be on the lines of the recent free- 
ing of commerciai and financial relations between the UK 
wd Belgium—that is, the freeing of balances arising from 
future trade but without prejudice to the disposition of 
pre-existing balances. The second concerns a Franco-British 
debt of which very little has hitherto been heard. It arises 
fom the Blochaine-Waley agreement (these being the 
French and British signatories) signed just prior to the 
Frnco-German armistice. By this agreement Britain took 
ovet delivery of goods—mainly war materials—from the 
United States which the French Government had paid for 
tothe tune of over $150 million. The original payment was 
made by the British into a blocked account to the credit of 
the French Government. The suggestion is that Britain 
should deliver to the French Government other items to 
equivalent amount against debits to this dollar account. 
The third item on the agenda would seem to have been 
the fate of the Reynaud-Simon agreement, under which 
the British and French Governments fixed the propcrtions, 
mmely, 60:40, in which their external war expend:ture 
should be shared and set up clearing mach nery to settle 
French expenditure in the sterling area and British expendi- 
ture in the franc area. The clearing account is reputed to 
have shown a balance of some £50,000,000 in favour of 
Britain at the time of the French collapse. The reports from 
Paris talk of a “cancellation of the Reynaud-S:mon agree- 
ment.” If this is meant to refer both to the clearing balance 
ind to the provisions for sharing the joint costs of the war, 
tt would clearly be very far-reaching. 


x * * 


Stock Exchange Council 


There is more than formal significance in an over- 
nding rule which has been passed this week by the Stcck 

change Committee for General Purposes, following the 
udition of a new clause, ro8A, to the Stock Exchange 
Deed of Settlement. On March 25, the comniittee will 
fase to have a legal existence and the Stock Exchange 
Council will come into being. Consequentially, certain rues 
tow in the book will be put in abeyance, certain references 
0 the committee or the managers will have the word 
Council substituted and a blanket provision will give the 
council the powers with which the decision of the pro- 
Prietors and the amended trust deed have already 
Vested it, 

The reformers have been only just in time. The new 
‘egime which wi!l end dual control of the Stcck Exchange 
—by committee and managers—in name and (it may be 
hoped) pave the way for its ultimate disappearance in fact, 

come into force just as the European War, by all 
sppearances, is nearing its end. Before the Stcck Exchange 
Year 1945-46 is over, many of the younger members, now 
‘etving with the Forces, will probably have returned and 
© Necessity to consult them before taking the final plunge, 
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and getting rid of dual control once for all, will no longer 
be a valid shield for conservatism. 

Meanwhile, much has been gained, even by the present 
half-way measure. The Stock Exchange will have a live 
chairman, who can approach the authorities as the head of 
a great national institution rather than as a pupil visiting 
the headmaster’s study with expectations pleasurable or 
otherwise. Given the present position in the matter of 
Capital issues, permission to deal and the grey market, for 
example, it is easy to read potentially interesting possibili- 
ties into the new relationship. Within the Stock Exchange’s 
own walls, the main deneficial consequences of the new 
order will be psychological. The representatives of the 
proprietors, who administer the affairs of the Stock Ex- 
change as a property, will work together with the repre- 
sentatives of the members, who deal on its floor. And once 
co-operation and joint understanding have the ine ritability 
of established routine, the battle for unified control will be 
over. 


* * * 


Permanent or Temporary Houses 


Discussions about the relative merits of permanent 
and temporary houses tacigly assume that there is a choice 
between them. There is indeed a choice ; it is not between 
constructing an equal number of both with a given volume 
of resources, but between a given number of permanent 
houses and a bigger number of temporary houses. 

These discussions, surely, are academic. The total 
number of additional dwellings needed to provide every 
family with a separate home has been estimated at around 
One milion units. The number that is likely to be needed 
to meet the most urgent requirements after demobilisa- 
tion is probably not less than half 4 million. The shortage 
will be so acute after the war that, for a time at least, the 
emphasis may well be on numbers rather than on types. 
Any dwelling that fu’'fils the essential requirements of a 
home will be better than no home. 

The number of permanent houses “of traditional con- 
struction” that could be built within two years has been 
Officially estimated at about 300,000 units. If this estimate 
is a reasonable one, the case for supplementing them with 
temporary factory-constructed dwellings is surely un- 
answerab‘e. Even two years is a long time to wait for 
members of the Forces who wish to set up homes. 


* * * 


The Need for Cheap Light Metals 


One of the must significant factors in war-time industrial 
progress is the improvement in the technique of using the 
light metals aluminium amd magnesium. It is an improve- 
ment that will find wide and growing application in peace. 
The world’s total output of aluminium in 1943, at more than 
2,000,000 tons, was more than treble that of 1939, and that 
of magnesium, at more than 250,000 tons, showed an even 
bigger expans.on, 

If the metal-using industries in this country are not to be 
hand:capped from the start by comparison with those in 
other countries, they must be able to secure the two light 
metals at a price no higher than those paid for them by 
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their competitors. At present, both metals are sold at sub- 
stantially lower prices—between a quarter and a third less— 
in the United States than in this country ; one reason for 
the advantage of consumers in the United States lies in 
the fact that costs of production in that country—and in 
Canada—are lower than in Britain, which meets its needs 
partly from home production and partly from imports. 


Since the maintenance of a policy of cheap raw materials 
is a prime condition of the survival of this country as 4 
major industrial Power, the time has come for the formula- 
tion of a policy designed to enable the metal industries to 
obtain their light metals at competitive prices. There are a 
number of possible solutions. For example, supplies might 
be imported freely and bought in the cheapest market—since 
many of the new plants in North America are Government- 
owned, the resuscitation of the pre-war private cartel is un- 
likely. This drastic solution, however, may not commend 
itself, for there may be a case for maintaining plants in this 
country for reasons of defence. If it is decided to maintain 
a given volume of production in this country, supplemented 
by imports, the prices at which home-produced metals are 
sold should be no higher than import prices. In other words, 
if, for non-economic reasons, a nucleus of productive 
capacity is to be maintained, the taxpayer and not the 
metal-using industries should bear the cost. 


Aircraft for Sale 


The US Government’s offer of Dakota and Lodestar 
aircraft to British air-line operators has been taken as a 
stern reminder—if one were necessary—that American con- 
structors will not be backward in promoting the export of 
their aircraft. In this case, however, it is not the constructors 
who are selling aircraft, but a Government agency, the 
Surplus Property Branch of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. Trade criticism of the Americans for using their 
embassies as bases for trade promotion is, therefore, hardly 
fair. The American Government can hardly be blamed for 
selling their own property when it is no longer needed. 

Primarily, the offer follows from the division of labour 
involved in the Allied production programme, by which 
American constructors concentrated on transport aircraft. 
It has been implicit in previous American assurances that 
transport aircraft would be made available to this country 
during the reconversion period. Whether this limited offer 
will now be taken up by prospective British operators is 
another matter. At best, a second-hand Dakota can only 
be a stop-gap until more suitable and more economical air- 
craft are available. Its attractiveness depends entirely on 
what alternatives are offered by the British aircraft industry. 

Among many civil transport aircraft in the development 
stage, only the Lancastrian and the York are so far being 
produced in numbers. In recent months good progress has 
been achieved, and high priority for the work has been 
admitted by the Gevernment. Even so, the British aircraft 
industry has a long way to go to catch up with Amer‘can 
constructors. Within five years or so there is no reason why 
British aircraft, particularly in such vital matters as weight 
control and standardisation, should not be as good as 
American. Meanwhile, the urgency of having at least some 
British aircraft available for the home and export markets, 
even at the cost of subsidising ex-military types, must be 
realised to the full. Rightly or wrongly, the well-meant offer 
of the American Government has helped to put wind in the 
wings of the aircraft industry. 


* * * 


Zine Corporation Scheme 


The judgment of Solomon was a simple problem 
compared with the complicated issues which shareholders 
in Zinc Corporation face under the terms of the scheme 
put forward this week by the directors. The company, 
wh'ch owns lead-zinc-silver leases at Broken Hill, New 
South Wales, as well as smelting interests, wishes to 
expand its operations and, as a preliminary, to simplify its 
capital structure. At present, some {245.692 of f1 pre- 
ference shares are entitled to a cumulative preferential 
20 per cent and equal share-for-share participation with 
653 139 ordinary shares of ros. (which rank in all respects 
as {1 shares) in surplus profits. : 


The scheme offers, for each £1 preference share (a) one 


vy, 
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and a half 54 per cent cumulative .redeemable Preference 
shares of £1, (6) one and a half 53 per cent cumulative 
(but irredeemable) preference shares of £1, and () on 
ordinary share of £1, with the relinquishment of Partici- 
pating righis. In fact, fixed preferential dividends wij be 
reduced from 20 to 16} per cent and (if ordinary divideng, 
are maintained at their present Io per cent level) totg 
payments to existing preference holders will be 26} per 
cent against 30 per cent. In a liquidation, preference shar. 
holders will receive £3 against £1 as at present. Additiony| 
capital is to be raised by issuing 224,708 {1 Ordinary 
shares for cash at 40S. to existing preference and ordinary 
shareholders in the proportion of one new ordinary share 
for each four shares held. 


What is the issue of all this? First, the psychologic) 
difficulty due to the hostility of workers and others in 
New South Wales to the existence of 20 per cent pre. 
ference shares is overcome. Secondly, a somewhat archaic 
capital structure, the legacy of unavoidable circumstances 
at the company’s formation, is undeniably simplified 
Thirdly, assent is given to the company’s expansion plans 
by the British Treasury, which apparently does not view 
the writing up of nominal preference capital (with the 
increase in the balance-sheet value of mining property 
from £355,393 to £1,419,039 which it involves) in the came 
unfavourable light as a capital “ bonus ” to ordinary share. 
holders. Fourthly, the preference shareholders give away 
11} per cent of their income-in-hand—presuming ordinary 
dividends are maintained at the current ra:e—in return 
for 200 per cent increased capital-in-the-bush—that is, in 
the event of liqu‘dation. 

The choice is one with which few preference share. 
holders can have been confronted before, and it is hard to 
say on what solid ground they can base their judgment 
The argumé¢nt by market values is, on the whole, favour 
able. The new preference shares will be far more market. 
able than the o!d, and the combined market value of :he 
parcel of shares which preference holders will receive is 
expected to come out at approximately £6 2s. 6d., against 
£6 for a single 20 per cent preference share. The company 
held consultations with the Association of Investment 
Trusts before issuing the scheme, and, apparently, en- 
countered no opposition in that quarter. 

It seems anomalous, however, that, under the scheme, 
preference shareholders should be worse off if the company 
prospered as a going concern and better off if it unfor- 
tunate'y had to wind up. The aims of the scheme com- 
mand complete approval, but could not the income rights 
of the preference shareholders have been virtually main 
tained by offering them three new shares with 6} per cen! 
(instead of 54 per cent) dividend—plus an ordinary shart 
—for every existing preference share? 


x * * 


Overseas Apparel Markets 


The overseas market for British tailoring has alway’ 
been what is known in the trade as “exclusive,” and this 
applies particularly to men’s clothing. In most countriss 
it is fairly clear that more British-made suits could be sold. 
provided prices were brought down and styles modified 
suit foreign tastes. It should be perfectly possible to sel 
mass-produced ready-made suits abroad as well as at home. 
and so capture the medium-price markets, which previous 
had scarcely been touched—it is only the demand for the 
most expensive materials which has to any extent bee? 
satisfied. 

During the last five-pre-war years, exports of appar! 
from the United Kingdom averaged about {9,000.000, of 
which about two-thirds went to the Empire. On the othe! 
hand, imports were as high as £7,000,000 a year, and came 
almost entirely from foreign countries. 

Women’s wear presents problems different from men’s 
Women, being more amenable to fashion, are less conserv? 
tive about style. It may well be that cheap American dresses; 
for example, sold so well as much because of the excellence 
of their sizing as for anything else. This d'fference betwee 
American and British methcds may have accounted for tht 
popularity of American dresses which gave British manu 
facturers—and, indeed, the Government—so much caure 
concern just before the war. As far as the overseas mazket 
for men’s clothing goes, too little study of it was made @ 
the past. It is good, therefore, to learn that some secto™ 
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of the trade are thinking about it. Mr H. Jenner, president 
of the two-year-old Federation of Clothing Designers and 
Production Managers, went to the root of the matter in a 
specch last Saturday when he said that while 

demand for British material is universal, the manufactured 

product is just not good enough. 
This applies equally to men’s and women’s, and probably 
children’s, clothing. ‘The Federation is preparing to work 
with the Industrial Design Council to raise the standard of 
manufactured garments both for the home and export 
markets. There seem to be few natural obstacles to a great 
increase in clothing exports. The clothing trades have the 
advantages of an old-established goodwill for British textiles, 
and there seems little reason, if styling and production can 
be equally good, why they should not make more than their 
proportionate contribution to the export programme. 


i * 2 


Still Better Window-Dressing 


The clearing banks’ window-dressing, in preparation 
for the end-1944 balance-sheets, broke all previous records 
in this form of activity. The data required for measuring 
these efforts became available with the publication of the 
Bank of England’s Statistical Summary for December. This 
shows that in that month the clearing banks’ cash holding 
balances at the bank and iill money) on the Wednesdays 
averaged £329 million. The cash shown in the aggregate 
December 31st balance-sheet was £500 million. Even this 
disparity does not-reflect the whole of the year-end window- 
dressing, since the figures for the last two Wednesdays of 
December, which go to make up the “ undressed ” average 
for the month, had already been swollen as a result of 
preparations for the year-end balance-sheets. The balance- 
sheets showed an aggregate cash ratio of 11 per cent. The 
true cash for December was 7.7 per cent. The disparity 
of nearly one-third between the true and the published 
figure is one which has never before been approached. 

This record was no mere end-of-year flash in the pan. 
Itwas the culmination of a long-term trend towards more 
ygorous window-dressing. This trend is well brought out 
wy the following table giving the yearly averages since 1938 
of the various items from which the extent of window- 
dressing can be measured. 


Clearing Banks’ Cash 


(in £ million) Published True 
Making-up Wed- Ratio Ratio 
Average Days nesdays % % 
No dca pheiiniaie 241 218 10 -6 9: 
i itttcineees 244 226 10-9 10-0 
Ts 6 ain alain * 268 243 10-7 9-7 
Rh cdseac aes 311 258 10-5 8-7 
Mss hcakcws et 345 277 10°5 8-5 
MG aia reeves 386 500 10°5 8-2 
at hoe semen 437 329 10-5 79 


Towards the close of 1944 the true cash ratio of the clear- 
ing banks dipped on two occasions to 7.5 per cent. There 
ismuch to be said for the economy of cash and for other 
advantages represented by this low ratio, but very little in 
favour of the elaborate subterfuge which veils this true 
Position beneath the rigidity of an appreciably higher 
published ratio. 


* * * 


Shopping ior Christmas 


Last autumn many people began to make plans for 
the first Christmas of peace, and later for the last Christmas 
of the war, as the prevailing mood changed. There seemed 
to be a grim determination to continue preparations and 
celebrations despite the military disappointments which 
accompanied the approach to Christmas and the holiday 
self. The retail trade report for December last, published 
in the Board of Trade Journal for February roth, shows 
how far the Christmas spirit was translated into spending. 


The consumer let himself go as he had not done for 
the past two years, and this was made possible by the rise 
iN spendable incomes that had taken place. Only a small 
Part of the additional turnover can be ascribed to a rise in 
Prices ; indeed, in some categories, such as focd, for example, 
the rise was probably negligible. There was undoubtedly 
some increase in supplies as well as a substantial drain 
°n stocks—of apparel, particularly—to cover the higher 
Volume of purchases ; the value of stocks (at cost) of all 
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commodities, including food, fell by 15.4 per cent during 
the past year. 


_ The accompanying table brings out the extent of the rise 
in expenditure, compared with the previous December and 
the average for the years 1943 and 1944: 


AVERAGE VALUE oF DaILy RETAIL SALES 


(1942 =100) 

| louse Non-food | 

Apparel hold Mer- Food Total 

| Goods | chandise | | 
December, 1943 102 | 105 =a ee om 
Average a tg eon 88 | By 93 102 | 98 
December, 1944 ...... | 123 114 140 19 | 128 
Average fe 102] 87 101 | 107 | ~ 105 


{ } 


More money was spent last December than in any month 
during the previous two years in every one of the categories. 
It is remarkable that this shou!d apply, too, to apparel, since 
December was the fifth month of the coupon period. The 
consequence was, of course, to leave stocks lower than they 
were a year before. Apparel stocks were only three-quarters 
the siz¢é by value—and therefore proportionatly less in 
quantity—of those in 1942. Unless more labour can be found 
to make clothing, the shops will find it increasingly difficult 
to meet demand. 


* * * 


Tilling Prospects 


Thomas Tilling’s prefits for the year ended December 
31, 1944, are slightly higher at £698,000 against £692,000, 


- and the ordinary dividend, which is maintained at 10 per 


cent, is covered by earnings of 16.5 against 15.9 per cent. 
Tilling’s profits are mainly derived from a wide range of 
motor and omnibus companies, in the majority of which 
it does not, however, ho!d a controlling financial interest. 
This is the -reason given by the chairman, Sir Frederick 
Heaton, for the failure to publish a consolidated balance- 
sheet, in the absence of which the group’s position is 
hard to assess. 

Sir Frederick refers to the effect of the EPT cushion 
in scooping up most of the improved profits of the asso- 
ciated companies. This fact suggests that a substantial rise 
in the profits of bus companies may follow the lifting of 
EPT. The potential demand for bus services is at least 
as great as before the war, but their expansion will be partly 
limited by the availability of petrol. In this connection, Sir 
Frederick states that, although it is no longer compulsory 
to run a proportion of vehicles on producer gas, research 
into its possibilities, especially as regards plants of the 
built-in type, will be continued. Tilling’s £1 units of 
ordinary stock stand at 61s. 6d., at which the rather low 
yield of £3 6s. od. shows no more than reasonable optimism 
about the group’s considerable prospects. 


* o * 


Woolworth’s Turn the Corner 


Woolworth’s full accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, show a greater improvement in the com- 
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pany’s position than was suggested by the preliminary 
announcement, discussed in The Economist on January 
27th. It is now reveated that the £300,000 allocation to 
future taxation made in the previous year has not been 
used, and that, in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, it is intended 
gradually to build up a fund which will cover income-tax 
liability on the profits of the current year. This fund re- 
ceives this year a further £450,000, and thus totals 
£750,000. . 
The chairman, Mr. Stephenson, states that the 1944 rise 
in profits, before tax, of £666,000 (or 12.8 per cent), indi- 
cates a slight easing in supplies of some essential goods, 
which he regards as a happy augury for the future. It 
should be noted that Woolworth’s has met the leaner profits 
of war-time years by reducing its dividends and not its 
allocations to reserves. The carry forward has actually in- 
creased since 1939 by as much as £924,000, and now stands 
at £7,395,183, which compares with a total issued capital 
of £12,500,000. In the last five years £1,250,000 has been 
added to buildings’ reserve, which now totals £1,850,000, 
and substantial sums have been written off leasehold pro- 
perties and fixtures. Woolworth’s thus turns the corner 
towards recovery in a strong liquid position. 
It is pointed out that the present dividend ratio does 
not take into account the full value of the assets employed 
in trading which are partly covered by surplus and re- 
serves. The price of the §s. units of ordinary stock rose on 
publication of the accounts from 72s. 6d. to 74s. od. 


* * * 


Access to Home Markets 


Despite Woolworth’s strong position, the speed of 
its recovery ‘will depend very largely on how soon it is 
allowed to supply the large arrears of demand in the home 
market. Mr Stephenson urges that to limit sales at home 
would hamper export trade. The reasons he gives are that 
mass production for the home market would stimulate 
export efficiency, and that the first market to be won from 
foreign competition js the home one. This specious argu- 
ment reflects the natural desire of many manufacturers for 
quick access to their safest and easiest market. 


It fails to realise the high degree of priority that must: 


be given, in the immediate post-war period, to the pro- 
duction of essential goods and equipment. The only justi- 
fication for increasing the production of many types of 
manufactured goods is that they can be exchanged for 
essential imports, which would not, of course, include 
articles of a similar type. To let manufacturers decide how 
much, 4if anything, they will export would lead to the 
nation being supplied with semi-luxuries and going short 
of necessities, or to it satisfying immediate demands at 
the expense of rebuilding permanent prosperity. To avoid 
such disasters it may prove necessary both to give prior 
facilities to manufactures for export and to limit home 
demand by a modified rationing system. 


* * * 


Canadian Pacific’s High Dividend 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has declared a final divi- 
dend on ordinary stock of 3 per cent, making a total pay- 
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ment for 1944 of § per cent. This compares with 2 per cent 
for 1943 and no payment at all for the previous decade, This 
result far exceeds the prospects held out during the year 
which were coloured by pessimism over last July’s wages 
award. This award added $15 million to operating Costs 
but preliminary results show that 1944 railway profits after 
taxation, are only $6,050,000 lower at $43,160,000, The 
decline in railway profits may be partly or even wholly 
offset by increases in the company’s income from dividends 
steamships and hotels, and by reductions in its fixed 
charges, for which items figures are not yet available. 
But even if CPR, in spite of the wages award, has done 
as well in 1944 as in 1943, it remains to be asked why 
the dividend has been more than doubled. It should be 
remembered, however, that the 1943 earned for ordinary 
was 11.3 per cent, and that this year’s dividend is certain 
to be comfortably covered. The Board may have decided 
that it is time to pass on to equity-holders some of the 
war-time gains which are represented by the large reduction 
of funded debt and the increase in surplus revenue from 
$141,000,000 in 1939 to $225,000,000 in 1943. Aagainst this 
increase of $84,000,000, § per cent dividend costs only 
$16,750,000. Last year’s payment may have been unduly 
conservative, due to uncertainty about the size and effect 
of wages increases. Finally, this year’s handsome payment 
perhaps half of which will come to United Kinzdom stock. 
holders, may reflect the political desirability of making more 
Canadian dollars available for British purchasers. 
Whatever the reason for the increased dividend, it would 
be highly optimistic to expect any increase in the coming 
years in CPR’s railway profits. Increased cost and wages 
are at present covered by a high level of trade, which 
must inevitably slacken with the fall-off in war-time pro- 
ductian. Although CPR may perhaps hope to increase 
passenger travel and the activities of its subsidiary air 
company, the majority of its revenue depends on goods 
freights, Everyth'ng indicates that th's year’s d'v dend pay- 
ment is exceptional ; although it is always poss’ble that the 
Board’s policy will continue to be less conservative. 


& * * 


Savings Stimuli 


The Government of India was defeated in the Central 
Assembly last week on a motion to discuss “ the illegal 
and unfair use of force by Government of Ind a agents 
to compel the public of Bihar to buy National Savings 
Certificates.” One ‘speaker alleged that if Bihar parents fail 
to subscribe to National Savings. Certificates their children 
are not allowed to remain at school. Another accused the 
authorities in rural districts of demanding “ by beat of 
drum ” that each person who paid a tax of one rupee should 
buy Savings Certificates for 20 rupees, and that those who 
refused were “harassed in a‘] possible ways.” A third told 
a more horrifying tale of a man “ being beaten with shoes” 
because he would not buy savings certificates. Great Britain 
may have gone much further than India in devising the 


_ system of compulsory savings ; but in the matter of “ volun- 


tary” savings devices the authorities in India appear to 
have shown a_ resourcefulness unequalled by Lord 
Kindersley and his savings committee. 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman, denied that 
the Government had given any instruction for the use of 
force in making collections for national savings, but ad- 
mitted that the line between the “high degree of pet- 
suasion ” recommended by the authorities and actual com- 
pulsion, might have been overstepped. Beyond this, he 
could only emphasise the need for savings, given the present 
scarcity of things and plethora of money in India. 


* * x 


_US Gold Reserve Requirements 


Legislation sponsored by the United States Federal 
Reserve Board proposes to reduce the gold reserve require 
ments against Federal Reserve notes and reserve deposits. 
The present minimum reserve against notes is 40 per cent, 
and aga‘nst reserve deposits 35 per cent. The proposal is t0 
reduce both to 25 per cent. Federal Reserve Board officials 
have explained that the legislation has been made necessary 
by war-time expansion in the monetary circulation. 

The currency in circulation in the United States has t¢- 
cently been expanding rapidly. The latest global figure; 
for February 1st, showed a circulation of $25,290 million, 
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which compares with $20,534 million a year previously. 
The expansion both in Federal Reserve notes and in reserve 
deposits has not, however, proceeded to the point at which 
the reserve position Is becoming strained. On the basis of the 
latest. figures, those for February 1st last, the amount of 
old immobilised by minimum reserve requirements against 
Federal Reserve notes and Reserve deposits was $13,900 
nillion. The gold stock on that day amounted to $20,550 
million. Admittedly the gold stock has fallen by $1,360 mil- 
jon over the past year, while the credit and currency ex- 
ansion has been gathering speed. These trends emphasise 
the need for precautionary legislation such as has now been 
proposed. . : , , 

Apart from this consideration of immediate require- 
ments, the Federal Reserve authorities probably have in 
mind the losses of gold that may occur as a result of the 
US participation in the Monetary Fund and Reconstruction 
Bank. The gold reserve requirements, as reduced by the 
proposed legislation, would free gold to the amount of about 
$800 million, on_the basis of the present position of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and would reduce the gold im- 
mobilised by reserve requirements to less than half the 
present holding of ‘the United States. The legislation, there- 


fore, anticipates further encroachments on American gold - 


reserves. It is significant for this reason, and for the ex- 
pansionist philosophy which appears to underlie it. 


* * * 


Bretton Woods and Congress 


The Bretton Woods proposals for a Monetary Fund 
ind an International Bank have been commended to the US 
Congress in a Presidential message. In the same message 
President Roosevelt also promises early proposals which 
will include 

the establishment of a food and agriculture organisation by 
the Un'ted Nations, the broadening and strengthening of 
the Trade Agreement Act of 1934, international agreement 
for the reduction of trade barriers, control of cartels and the 
orderly marketing of world surpluses of certain commodities, 
revision of export and import banking, and the international 

ol agreement, as well as proposals in the fields of civil 

aviation, shipping. and radio and cable communications and 

th repeal of the Johnson Act. 


No indication has yet become apparent of the reception 
that the Bretton Woods proposals are likely to receive at 
the hands of Congress. 


* * ® 
4 


Training for Business Administration 


The field of retraining ex-Service men and women for 
cvilian employment is being covered piece by piece. 
Government plans for apprenticeship, industrial training, 
taining of teachers and further education schemes have 
been formulated, and many industries and firms are making 
ot have made their own plans. The latest step announced 
bythe Ministry of Labour is the setting up of a Committee 
1 Training for Business Administration, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Frank Newson-Smith. 

Many men and women in the Services would by now 
have achieved good executive positions in business but for 
the war. The pre-war practice of big business of taking 
young people fresh from school or university, with a view 
lo their speedy advancement to higher paid posts may 
Pejudice the chances of older entrants. The new committee 
will examine how far a course of instruction is likely to 
sist the absorption of promising candidates, and will 
amine what kind of course will best compensate for lack 
if experience, 

There should be no difficulty in working out a suitable 
curriculum. A certain amount of business practice was 
taught at commercial and technical schools, and so was 
SE 


As there is now a long waiting list for The 
Economist, subscribers who wish to renew their 
Subscription are advised to do so before the date 
of expiry, 


If they fail to do so, their subscriptions 
Will be automatically cancelled as soon as that date 
is passed, an} this may mean a gap of many months 
before the despatch of copies can be resumed. 
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salesmanship. At a higher level, the University of London 
used to run a course in business administration, intended 
for graduates and higher executives with business 
experience. 

The Committee may find that its third term of reference 
—to secure general recognition of the recommended courses 
—the most difficult. The Appointments Board could prob- 
ably help them there, but perhaps the members of the Com- 
mittee, of whom about half are directors or representatives 
of large firms, will know best what tactics to adopt in 
selling its recommendations. 


Shorter Notes 


In last week’s article on the Banks’ Capital the state- 
ment that the banks could raise substantial amounts of 
new capital by calling up unpaid amounts on their partly 
paid shares should have been qualified by pointing out that 
much of this unpaid capital is a reserve liability callable 
only in the event of liquidation. Of the partly paid shares 
shown in ‘the tables, this applies to the following: 


} 
Numt No : . Servi 
umber | ominal Paid-up | Callable | Reserve 
| 


of Shares | Value Liability 
‘i tinea Or OO 
DN ccGcsccksas | 2,869,079 £12 £2 10s. | £2 10s. | £7 
Re Re ces 14,372,956 £5 1 5s. | £3 15s. 
National Provincial A" 600,000 £5 14s. 19s 4d. | {36s 8d. 
. » “B" | 7,889,416 £5 fl l3s. 4d. | £3 6s. 8d. 
Westininster ......... | 7,070,990 at él él £2 
i ' 
x 


The British Commercial Gas Association has followed 
the example of the British E’ectrical Development Asso- 
ciation in exhibiting its ideas on kitchen planning. Gas 
kitchens have been designed for every type of home. The 
choice between gas and electricity will be guided in the 
main by two things—taste and relative cost. The lay-out 
of a kitchen is not greatly influenced by the type of fuel 
to be used, but equipment can be more suitably designed 
as part of the ultimate setting, instead of in isolation, as 
used to be the case. The interest which manufacturers of 
both gas and electrical equipment are taking in the proper 
incorporation of their products into planned kitchens is a 
large step towards the achievement of a more efficient 
kitchen in the post-war home. 


* 


The laying down of new building regulations under the 
Factories Act, 1937, was delayed by the war, but a new start 
has just been made, so that the regulations can be in force 
during the period of reconstruction. A draft Statutory Rule 
and Order has just been published for study and discus- 
sion before being put into its final form. The regulations 
are of importance, since they: not only. consolidate those 
made in 1926 and 1931, but take account of accident ex- 
perience since those dates. More important still is that they 
cover the International Labour Convention and Recom- 
mendations of 1937, in the framing of which British repre- 
sentatives played a prominent part, and which the 1937 
Act was partly meant to ratify. 


* 


The first of the thousand or so factories which the 
Government will have for disposal has been leased to the 
Dunlop Rubber Company. The Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction No. 1 factory at Speke, near Liverpool, at present 
operated by Rootes, Ltd., is the one concerned, Dunlop 
proposes to “rehabilitate” products not made during the 
war, in which the acquisition of a modern factory will give 
them great advantages, which they recognise. 


* 


London Trustee Savings Bank deposits last year in- 
creased by £3;250,000 to £19,800,000, the largest annual 
increase recorded in the history of the bank. It was an- 
nounced at the meeting of the London Trustee Savings 
Bank, held this week, that since November, 1939, this bank 
alone had contributed over £12,500,000 to the war finance 
campaign. The scheme of expansion launched last year will 
be vigorously pursued during the coming year. 
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COMPANY 


MEETINGS 


THE LAW DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


VERY STRONG POSITION 


The fifty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the _ 9th 
instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Greenwood, 
P.C. (the chairman) first referred to the 
loss which the Corporation and other great 
concerns and indeed the City of London 
had sustained by the death of their late 
most respected chairman, Sir Miles -Mat- 
tinson. 

Continuing, he said that the accounts were 
presented in a form somewhat different 
from that to which they were accustomed. 
The change made clearer, if possible, the 
strong financial liquid position of the 
Corporation. “Investments ” at £947,838, 
showed an increase of £375,794, partly 
accounted for by a reduction in cash at 
bank which this year was £39,658 as com- 
pared with £60,814 in 1943, and also by 
including investments of over £10,000 
which at December 31st had been bought 
for payment at a later date. Those figures 
disclosed* that they were more fully in- 
vested than at this time last year. That 
policy had become more than ever neces- 
sary in view of the low rate of interest on 
deposits and the consequent difficulty of 
maintaining revenue. 

“General Reserve Fund” had increased 
by £9,463 and had reached £300,000, to 
which the fund was limited by the Articles 
of Association. But for that limitation the 
fund would have been increased by a 
further £2,064. In the circumstances, that 
latter amount became available for distri- 
bution. The ordinary shareholders’ divi- 
dend fund investment stood at £102,224, 
or £2,144 less than in 1943. 


APPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS 


As regarded the “ Investments,” they had 
an appreciation in value of £211,489, or 
22 per cent. above book cost. On 
“General Reserve” the appreciation 
amounted to £57,651, or over 19 per cent. 
and on “ Ordinary Shareholders’ Dividend 
Fund” the appreciation was £24,535, OF 
24 per cent. above book cost. Once again 
it could be said that the Corporation was 
in a very strong position. Their total 
invested funds were distributed over some 
400 securities amounting at book cost to 
£,1,350,062, with a market value of 
£1,643,737, showing, therefore, a surplus 
of £293,675. Less than 3 per cent. of the 
book cost were investments not quoted on 
the London Stock Exchange. 

Turning to the profit and loss account 
the revenue figures were gross as were 
those for 1943. “Interest and Dividends ” 
were some £700 higher than in 1943. 
“Commission and Fees” were higher by 
£2,542, a satisfactory figure, indicating 
much additional work for a depleted staff. 
“Profit on Realisation of Securities” 
amounted to £4,575 against a corresponding 
loss of £1,222 in 1943. The difference this 
year arose almost entirely from repayment 
of investments in some cases at prices much 
in excess of book cost of securities bought 
during times of depression. The balance 
available for distribution in respect of the 
year 1944 was £34,598. 

After payment of 5 per cent. on the 
preference share capital and 7 per cent. 
dividend on the ordinary share capital, 
there remained £19,098 net. That amount 
was divisible in equal parts between the 
ordinary shareholders’ dividend fund and 
the founders’ shareholders, paying to the 
latter a dividend of £47 14s. 11d. per £10 
share, free of income tax, and the remain- 
ing £9,549 was added to the ordinary 
shareholders’ dividend fund. In recom- 
mending the payment of an additional 
ordinary dividend of 7 per cent. out of the 
ordinary shareholders’ dividend fund the 
directors were following the precedent 
established in 1934, and continued yearly 
since then. 

The report was adopted. 


vy 


‘ 


BARROW, HEPBURN AND 
GALE, LIMITED 


TOTAL TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company will be held, on the 
22nd instant, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of Mr George W. Odey (chair- 
man and managing director), circulated with 
the report and accounts. The accounts 
for 1944 now presented show a profit for 
the year of £52,978 as compared with 
£55,313 for the previous year. After 
allowing for interest, etc., and reserving 
£7,500 for depreciation of buildings, we 
are left with a profit of £42,787, which 
after paying the 6 per cent. dividend on 
our preference and ordinary shares, enables 
us to increase our carry-forward by £5,287 
to £106,442. 

The total turnover of all our under- 
takings for 1944 was maintained. The com- 
pany’s productions are all vital to the war 
effort in a greater or less degree and are 
subject to a varying extent to governmental 
control, both with regard to the quantities 
produced and to the margin of profit per- 
mitted. 


SOLE LEATHER PRODUCTION 


In the case ‘of our sole leather production, 
which is an important part of the com- 
pany’s activities, we are subject to a special 
scheme of government control of profit 
whereby our profits are regulated by the 
average profit of the trade. This profit 
control scheme has a number of undesirable 
features and is causing considerable , dis- 
satisfaction to the industry. 

The sole leather tanners have given notice 
to terminate the present scheme, and it is 
to be trusted that a mew scheme will be 
devised on a simpler basis. 

We are suffering increasingly from the 
difficulty which is affecting so many indus- 
tries at the present time of obtaining 
adequate labour. The whole governmental 
machinery for dealing with this has become 
so cumbersome that there appears to be 
little prospect of any early improvement in 
the position. It is important to stress this 
fact because labour is undoubtedy our most 
pressing problem. 

Whilst I have little doubt that, before 
the position of supply and demand is ulti- 
mately adjusted, we shall have to go through 
a period of high prices, there is no need 
for the period of adjustment to be unduly 
prolonged because, as a result of progress 
made during the war, there are many leather 
substitutes available and these would all 
tend to bring the price of hides and leather 
to a reasonable level. 


NO REASON FOR PESSIMISM 


In spite of the world-wide dislocation of 
the tanning industry arising as a result of 
the war, there is no reason for pessimism 
on the part of our shareholders with regard 
to the future of this company. We have 
striven, and shall continue to strive, to make 
our leather-production plants as efficient as 
any in the world, and even if we may have 
anxieties about the future expansion of the 
tanning industry in this country, it must 
be remembered that we have other interests, 
all of which we are determined to develop 
aS opportunities arise. 

We are continuing to press our appeal for 
a substituted standard, but in connection 
with the question of an increased dividend 
it must be borne in mind that our large 
preference shareholding would participate 
to a quarter of one per cent. in any further 
improvement in our ordinary dividend and 
the problem is not, therefore, simply one 
of an increase on the ordinary dividend 
which of itself would absorb a comparatively 
small amount. We have a large repayment 
of E.P.T. due to us, which will clearly be 
of the greatest value in enabling us further 
to modernise and equip our factories and 
we can look forward to the future with 


_justifiable confidence. 


THE ECONOMIST, February 17, 1945 


F. W. WOOLWORTH ANp 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR W. L. STEPHENSON’s 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-sixth annual general meetip 
of this company will be held on the 23 
instant in London. : 

The following is an extract from ; 
statement of the chairman, Mr WwW. 
Stephenson, circulated with the accounts 


Some recovery was made in 1944 ove 


the results of 1943. The increased prof 
over the year is £665,991, an improvemey 
of 12.80 per cent. It is an indication # 
there has been a slight easing in supplig 
of some essential goods. We can acceg 
this as a happy augury. We should, ho 
ever, at the same time realise we are a Jo 
way from complete recovery, and our pre 
sent figure of £5,869,645 compared wij 
the first full war year of £7,958,159 p 
profit, provides a true picture, but we q 
be thankful that we have halted the dow 
ward trend. 

It is proposed that a final dividend 
Is. 9d. per unit shall be paid, making 
total dividend of 2s. 3d. per unit for the ye 
1944, as against 2s. for the previous ve: 

As to the future trend of trade, o 
guess is as good as another. A great de, 
depends on Government policy. There hz 
been much said recently about the urgeng 
of placing ourselves in a position to expo 
our manufactured goods just as soon as w 
could turn from war to peace. We sh 
be a debtor nation and it is vitally nec 
sary that we should build up credits as 
basis for our import of produce a 
materials. I venture the humble opini 
that these exports of manufactured articlg 
will not eventuate if our home marke: 
withheld, by restriction, from our man 
facturers. We shall all have to work ha 
and skilfully if we are to face competitic 
and I cannot see any better way of winnin 
export trade than predicating it on our ov 
home market. 


BOOKER BROTHERS, 
McCONNELL AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FUTURE OF DEMERARA SUGAR 


The annual g.neral meeting of Boo 
Brothers, McConnell - and Compan 
Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, 
London. 

The following is an extract from 
statement of the chairman (Sir Alfre 
Sherlock): For the year ended June 3 
1944, the company made a _ profit 
£140,206 as against £141,601 in the f 
vious year, a result which has been achievé 
in spite of the fact that the dividend fro 
our main sugar-producing subsidiary ¥ 
£10,000 less. A satisfactory feature is ¢ 
the reserve amalgamated balance-sheet 
over £1,000,000. 

We now have to look at the foundauol 
on which future accounts must rest—t 
Sugar Estates. The Colony’s 1944 1 
fell to about 138,000 tons as compared wit 
196,502 tons in the year 1938, and t 
prospects for the future are none too prom 
ing. 

The Demerara sugar industry 1s 9 
receiving fair treatment in that it has 
sell a tenth of its sugar in the Colony 2 
price which is now £5 a ton below the © 
of production and in addition is called u™ 
to bear 4 production tax of 4s 2d. a ton 
subsidise the cost of other foodstuffs. + 
means that in addition to income [aX ¢ 
other general taxes the sugar industry 
singled out for a special contribution ° 
about £100,000 a year towards the cost ‘ 
running the Colony. 

Trinidad sugar producers on the othé 
hand are receiving from their Governme! 
substantial subsidies. Happily we 
some reason to hope that a request © 
Demerara industry has made for an it" 
pendent official enquiry into the sv 
industry will be granted. 

The report was adopted. 
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| RECORDS and STATISTICS 





neetiz INVESTMENT 
ie 23 
Stock Exchange : London 
mM th ~ 
W. “ FINANCIAL News” INpDIcES 
OUuNts 3 a eee a ~ | 
4 ove rot | Security Indices | Yield 
io al . ion | 
prof Bargains Corres. Sana | ——-—_-______— 
1945 ae Day j 
veme 3 in S.E. ; i . | | 
q List 1944 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old | Ord. 
yn shares* | Int.t | Consols Shares 
accey | { o/ | ° 
» ho feb. 8.....| 5,702 5,433 | 112-7 | 136-8 3:05 | 3°80 
a lo  Q....-| 5,315 5,303 | 112-9 | 136-9 $01 | 3-79 
Ir pre "¥a.....] 7,477 6.293 | 113-2 | 136-9 | 3:03 | 3-78 
e- "13....-| 5,832 1 5,055 113-4 | 137-0 | 3:03 | 3-77 
wid 14.....| 5,780 | 5,366 | 138 | 1370 | 303 | 3-76 
59 n ¥ a ere Ba I ee a 
Ww 
de * July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 
ow jug. 9) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138-4 (Feb. 23) ; 


iowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 
end ¢ 
king 
he ye 
S yea 
e, oO 
at de 










New York 


STANDARD AND PoorR’sS CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity INDEX OF 50 Common Stocks 














nece 
[S as 


ere hi (1926 = 100) 

irgeng l - eg ities F 

eXpos 1945 Average | Transactions | 1945 Average | Transactions 
as WARE fb. 1...) 131-7 1,559,000 || Feb. 5...... 133-7 | — 1,800,000 
h et See.» eee Dy Gs... ' 133-8 | 1,598,000 

= 3 133-1 | 1,035,000* || peat | 134-0 | 1,499,000 


194: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


ea 
ypinia (WEEKLY INDIcEs) (1935-39=100) 
artic ms ee : a 
i | | 
rket 1944 | 
man amen meet jam | Jan, Feb 
[ae he 7 
Low High | 5 | ; | : 
| iin | July | 2945 | 1945 | = 1945 
|} 6 | B& | 
le ek Sra a SS = = ‘ 
ae | | | 
Windustrials ....... 95-1 (a); 108-4 | 108-6 | 1106 | 112-7 
BG sien o hie 88-9 (a), 116-8(d)) 116-1 | 116-3 | 121-9 
MUtiities........... 85-0 | 93-5 (c)) 93:2 | 93-5 | 96-1 
MS0cks eee. | 95:6 (a)| 105-7 | 106-7 | 108-3 | 110-7 
Av.vield {f....000.. | 4-84 (b) 4-43 4-63 4:55 | 4-48 
} *$0 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) Oct. 18. (d) Dec. 20. 
GAR 
Capital Issues 
Boo _ Week ending Nominal Con New 
mpan} February 17, 1945 Capital versions Money 
ant, i ; £ £ 
fo Sharehoklers only .............. 2,760,000 2,725,000 
m th Particulars of Government issues appear on page 226 
Alfré Including Excluding 
a Conversions Conversions 
ine 3 1s Year (to date) £ £ 
ofit Bag Tne eee ees eceweeee seen 149,520,718 126,611,442 
Seibbidleddcchunescctens. 135,832,971 125,540,315 
; Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Teart Brit. Emp. Foreign 
to date} U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
1965 iy: £ £ £ £ £ 
Ns -. 126,496,192 Nil 125,250 126,184,946 146,250 290,246 
eee 125,422,065 118,250 Nil 124,954,565 488,750 97,000 


sg 
Conversions excluded. 


t Includes Government issues to Feb. 7, 1945, only. 
Above figures 


include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted, 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—Credit conditions were excep- 


*onally difficult last week-end, when some special assistance 
» to be given to the market. Since then the position has 
sed, though at no time has there been any superabundance of 





ny at a Heavy tax transfers have again had to be made this 
he ¢0 debe ; while at the same time the Treasury resumed floating 
d upd eTTowing. Treasury bill maturities this week equalled the 


ton pymente for new bills after a four-week period, during which 
| a has been a weekly excess of maturities of £10,000,000. 
tasury Deposit Receipt payments of £90,000,000 were equal 


\stry ine maturities, but owing to pre-encashments, involved 
tion GH thoy is of some £20,000,000 of new money. By T hursday, 
cost Gp, . ‘cavy tax payments were being transferred, the position 
divide a eased, a helpful factor being the mid-February 
> othe tds on Government debt. 
| ; a RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
e hav 8th and February 15th :— , 
om isn rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
n inde la-lyy, “PS: 1d % ; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, l&-ly%; 6 months, 
sug Money, § 1, a Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 


at call; iN ‘- Short Loans, 1-1}%. deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 


at notice, 2%. 
Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 





unchanged between February 8th and February 15th. 


(Figures in brackets are 
par of exchange). 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-034; mail transfers 4-02}-03f. Canada 
$ (4:863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 197j-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Swedes. 


Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Duteh West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama 


$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-0434. Brazil. 83-8456% (buying); Uruguay 
76597 p. (buying). 
Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 


Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged betweea February 8th 


and February 15th. 
Egypt. Piastres (97$) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-184d. 
Beigian Congo. Francs 176}-}. China. National $3-3y%. tram. Ri. 128-130. 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 














New York Feb. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. Feb. | Feb. 
on 7 ae a oe | 12 13 | 14 
| } 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents Cents Cents | | Cents | Cents 
London....... | 4028§ | 4028§ | °4023§ | 40245 } 402$§ | 402¢§ 
Montreal...... | 90-625 | 90-625 | 90500 | 90-500 | yg | 90560 | 90-560 
Zuricht....... | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 |) 08", | 23-40 | 23-40 
Buenos Aires.. | 24-78% | 24-78% | 24-78% | 24-78% “VD S 24-76* | 24-789 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5°19 | 5°19 | 5-19 | 5-19 day | 5°19 | 5-19 
ROD ov e000 4:07 | 4:07 | 4-07 | 4-07 y | 407 | 4-01 
Barcelona. .... 9-25 | 9:25 | 9:25 | 9-25 9-25 | 9-25 
Stockholm .... | 25-86 | 23-86 | 25-86 | 23-86 23-86 | 23-86 
* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. § Bad. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


Daily Average Sales 
Percentage Change 


{ Stocks 
1944 , 
| Dec. 
Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— ' 
I 564 nett cieesesesece sl +12-7 +220 | +180 {| —22:-1 
NN OO oo oids caer ccccesics | +10°9 +22°7 | +21:-2 —19°4 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear....... eee $19-4 | 426-5 | 427-1 ~— 29-7 
Boots and Shoes ........0....000. | + 2-7 | +106 | + 86 | —16-4 
Furnishing Departments .......... — 06 +13-2 +12:5 ; —14°3 
NER ow aivacccsesccnrcces cccsl = OF + 8-3 + 2:8 | —2$°7 
Fancy Departments .............. i + 49 + 9-7 + 82°; — 39 
EP Creer | +13°6 +28:°9 | +15:7 | —1346 
Se SOE ETOP EEE | + 4:5 + 7°5 +50 ; —21-4 
Total :— : j 
Non-food Merchandise ............ | + 7-5 +15-3 +136 —15 8 
Food and Perishables ........... | +20 | +37 + 60 —11-0 
Total :— i | 
All Departments ............ | 444! +871 +90 | 154 
(b) Districts 
aa aig diigo tect . + 3:4 + 9-2 ; +115 |; —14-1 
IN er dig o-a'y bs nde bah si000 4 + 5°4 + 9-2 |. +120 | —14-7 
OC Tee --) + 4:8 | +11°3 | +10-°5 } —15-2 
Ee Oa ee + 56 ‘Boa 7°8 +94 | —17T0 
ee ER eee + 6:7 +114 +97 | — 66 
Central and West-End London..... | + 5:0 +13°5 + 58 | —23-1 
Suburhen London... ......6s.ccc0 |} — 18 + 1-2 + 4-4 —11°8 
ESS FR OO OP rere | -& 3+} + 8-2 + 50 me 


Source : Board of Trade Journal 


“ The Economist ” Sensitive Index.—During the week ended 
February 13th the crop component of the sensitive index 
(1935=100), rose from 135.7 on February 8th to 135.8 on 
February 9th, owing to a rise in the price of Canadian wheat. 
The raw materials index remained unchanged at 185.5, and the 
complete index, which stands at 158.7, was not affected. 


Cotton Cloth Export Allocations—The Cotton Board has 
issued cotton piece goods export allocations for the first period 
of 1945. Reductions have been made for certain markets, but 
on the whole the previous pattern has been followed. A_new 
feature is that owing to the shortage of European styles in India 
a small allocation of about two million square yards has been 
made available, this market having been excluded from the 
allocation list for some considerable time. The general restric- 
tions on export production remain virtually unchanged, but 
there are ‘some exceptions. Applications for all widths of 
sheetings will now be considered and some drill production 
will be available. Cloths containing 2/80s Egyptian yarns will 
not be allowed. The yardage for South Africa again is a ceiling 
token and sales will have to be made against certificates issued 
by the High Commissioner’s Office in London. Arrangements 
have been made to revert to normal French West Africa channels 
of trade. The latest date for applications for production against 
the current allocations is February 28th, giving longer than 
usual. It is estimated that total allocations amount to about 
70 million square yards, and of this total, 20 per cent will be 
reserved under the free production scheme. Owing to manu- 
facturers’ long order lists some difficulties may be found in 
placing orders against the allocations. In general, weaving 
concerns in Lancashire are fully sold for over six months ahead 
and some of the contracts now being arranged will not be 
completed until the end of the year. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Feb. 10, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was {100,813,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £103,136,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £420,000. Thus, 
including _ sinking fund _ allocations 
£11,808,210, the deficit accrued since April 
Ast is £2,498 805,000 against £2,419,746,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


























» i 
Revenue mate, | — i | Week | Week 
1944-45) to | ended ended 
| Feb. | Feb. | - = 
12, 10, . 
1948 | 1945 | | 1944 1945 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. . . .|1300000' 926,214) 992,173) 56,786) 62,586 
ee ee 80,000, 57,262) 52,003) 6, 070) 6,150 
Estate, etc., | 
CONE. 20 0408 100,000) 84,187) 92, 864) 2,440, 1,948 
OE Eee 19,000; 15, 140) 12,435 ... 





i 


N.D. Vy 500,000 ,27.035 29,034, 984, "504 
‘EPT.... | 413,858) 420,382, 9,415) 6,724 
Other Inld. Rev. | 1, 000 658 - 160 55 


Total Inld. Rev. 2000000, 356554) — 75, 855) 77,967 
564, 900 477, 231| 499, 726| 12, 645 14,432 
' 472,900 420,500 437,100) 4,545; 6,401 


| 


aaniequasenhonianniemedmmnentetaamenenitbenastsne 
Total Customs &! 
Excise....... '1037800 897,731, 936,826, 17,190 20,833 

















raf Duties. . | 27, 000 26, 751| 27,781 -_ 481 
ceipts) ae | nan sim oat 

Wireless Licen 4,850/ 3,940} 3,990, ... 

Crown Lands... 8 ~ 880 

Receipts | 
Sundry Loa 7,350) 6 366 7,079 63) 63 





Miscell. Receipts} 24,000) 67, we 69, a 1, 000) 1,468 
Total Ord. Rev.|3101800; 2527528, 2645054) 94, 243) 100813 


| 











SE_r-BALaNcin 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 112, — 97,650) 102 1050; 2, 500) 3,000 














BWM. cceceves's 3214170 26251782747 104) 96, 743 103813 
| | 





re 


| Esti- 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
mn thousands) 







































Expenditure | mate, April ) April i ae re i 
1944-45, 1 hn | Week | Week 
ee | to |ended ended 
| Feb. | Feb. Feb. | Feb. 
12, | 10, | 1944 | 194: 
| 1944 | 1945 | 5 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt . . .| 420,000) 307 — 341,216 2,067 
——- to N. | 
SOME. i005 9,000 6, a 7,634 594 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 7,000} 6,881 6,966) 
isc. cance 436,000] 321,649) 355,815. 2,661 


Supply Services . eesdnanieel sees 4776235 1209091100675, 
OE insistent re 5132051/110909,103136 


j 
| } 
SELP-BALANcING| | 


P.O. & Brdcastg. 112,370) 97, 650) 102,050) 2,500) 3,000 


ea cove aaa sano, 113409 106136 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “Total Supply Services” instead of 


being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£42,339 to £3,372,925, the other operations 


for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National 
£2,695,312 to £22,084 million. 


NET RECEIPTS ({thousands) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts 


NET ISSUES ({ thotsands) 





Debt by 


ivecesenaabaxe 16 


jnaveubsPenbeat cas 10 


FLOATING DEBT 





(£ millions) 7 
Ways and | 
Treasury Means Trea- 
Bills Advances sury Total 
Date ____ | «~De- | Float 
sits ing 
Bank | PO) Debt 
Ten- T Public | of Banks 
der | | Depts. Eng- | 
| land | 
1944) a ri 
Feb. 12 I1170- 0} Not available 
Nov. 11 |1470 0 | - - 
» 18 \1470- 
» 25 |1470 -0, 2305-5 | 513-8 | 27-5 ‘| 1700- 5| 6017 -3 





Dec. 2 |1470-0: Not available 
” 9 {1470 -0) ” ” 
» 16 1470 0) i ” ” | 
’ 23 11470 0 ” ” | 
” 30 | 3806-0 | 587-7} 59-2 | 1794-5 | 6247-4 
1945 | , 
Jan. 6 (1470-0) Not available 
” 13 1470-0 ” ” 
» 20 11460-0) 
»» 27 |1450-0) 2341-8} 489-3 ¥ 1799 - 5 6080 -6 
Feb. 3 |1440-0) | Not available 
» 2 |1430- o » 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
| Amount | Average | Cent. 
Date of | + __| Rate (Allotted 
Tender | | of Allot- | at 
| Offered ‘Applied AAllotted = i. 
| yy, | 
1944 | s. d. | 
Feb. 11 90-0 206 -5 | 90-0 | 20 0-81 22 
Nov. 10 110-0 | 206-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-43 35 
~ See 110-0 | 209-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-43 36 
» = 110-0 | 217-5 | 110-0 20 1-83 30 
Dec. 1 | 110-0 | 232-4 110-0 | 20 0-72 | 23 
» 8 | 110-0 | 221-7 110-0 | 20 1°33 32 
» 15 | 110-0 | 219-1} 120-0 | 20 1-03 28 
— | 110-0 | 205-4 110-0 | 20 1-50 27 
» 29 | 110-0} 208-0 | 110-0 | 20 0-67 17 
1945 
Jan. 5 | 110-0 | 224-2] 110-0 / 20 1-81 36 
» 12 | 110-0, 211-1] 110-0 | 20 1-50 37 
» 19 | 110-0} 216-3 | 110-0 | 20 1-19 | 32 
» 26 | 110-0 | 207-8 | 110-0 | 20 0-31 39 
Feb. 2 | 110-0 | 225-0; 110-0 | 20 0-26 29 
» 9 | 110-0) 218-0} 110-0 | 20 0-13 31 
Te 





“On February 9, ap etleations at £99 1s. ld. for bills to 
be paid for on Mon ay, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturilay of the following week were ac cepted as 
to about 31 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. 2d. for billy to be paid for on Tuesday were 
accepted in full. £110 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for February 16. For the week ended 
February 17, the banks will be asked for all Treasury 
deposits to a maximum amount of £90 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 
(£ thousands) 








Week 3% | 3% | paces 
ale N.S.C Defence | Savings ae 
Bonds Bonds (1950) 
pe aa ee nr 
5| 4,570 1,708 | 4,415 8,012 
, “an 4,124 1,697 | 8,352 10,445 
~ ae 3,926 1,671 3,531 5,191 
"9 26 2,516 864 3,072 3,156 
45, 
Jan. 4,788 1,617 5,848 3,351 
c 3 4,798 2,385 5,659 8,227 
. a 4,647 2,022 5,923 10,102 
2 a 4.950 1,774 5,755 | 10,398 
ace | 4,036 1,548 5,587 11,118 
Feb. 6 | 6,054 1,794 4,178 11,777 
13 p< Sow | a 7,052 11,573 
Totals aaa A ee es 
to date a ,313,593* | 787,372* 1,857,497 §| 103,629¢ 
© 272 weeks. | ¢215weeks. {15 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Feb. 13th amounted to a total value of £70,274,513. 
Up to Jan. 27th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {203,070,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per ‘fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 25}d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 44] cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 





Gold Silver 
_ per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Pe. = Rs. a. 
ER 9S ies arhs ott oli te 72 10 125 10 
a We waa dehsh bkene a 124 «6 
STD hietbabh secane 72 #O 124 13 
SS eee 71 #14 123 2 
nsdn anid wikeh eee aes "a: 122 6 
i OE 96.6 ha 4 BEAMS 72. «5 1233 8 





THE KCONOMIST, February 17, 194 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 14, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : 
In Circin. . . .1218,907,066 
In Bankg. De- 
partment.... 31,334,652 


Govt. Debt... ] f 
Other Govt 1,01 
Securities ...1238 
Other Secs... . = 
Silver Coin ... 1 


Amt. 
Issue ....., 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
Bs sh uSays 


of Fid. 
1250,00 





1250,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ . 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... . ues 
ae 3,424,779 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 13,246,754 | Discounts & 
(ea Advances... 10,9 
Other Deps. : Securitses.... 14,9 
‘Bankers ..... 183,589,374 — 
Other Accts... 59,273,589 24,33 
*_________— | Notes..... ee 
242,862,963 | Gild & Silver 
RL tien ican 1,52 
274,087,496 274,08 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Com 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ waitione) 








| 
1944 1945 
cit 
Feb. | Jan. | | Feb. 
16 mi 





Issue Dept 
Notes in circulation. .... 
Notes in banking eepart-| 


1075: ‘sais 6 1221-412 





ID is ssictn whe oo na) 24- 5 30-6) 28-9 
Government debt and) 
socuritios®....ccscece 1099 - -4:1249- 4 1249-3 
Other securities........ 0-6; 0-6 07 
SUNT GMB coccscceess : 3 ; ; 00 
Gold, valued at s. per) 2| 0:2 
fine haa inn 40 168 900 168 970 168-001 
Deposits : 
MES cv cceseovdecceuns 8-7} 11-6) 229 
NEE o.0cc0nccbvenae 167 -4 215-1 1765 l 
TREE nc csccscesacoces 53-8} 57-8 566 
EE Sn b cake & igeaconnee 229 * 284-5) 256 -0} 2 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Sooteauet a re 205 -5| 240-7) 217:2 
Discounts, etc.........- 2:2) 66 7°) 
Sl neihnenninmehies 14-9} 23-0) 19:3 
MUR se dccegssbocseren 222 -6! 270-3 243 °5 
Banking depart. res. ..... 25 ‘lj; 32-1 30-4 
m9 / 
* Prapertion ”...cccevces 10-9 11-2 11% 


* Government debt is *£11,015,100; a 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 200 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARING 


£& thousands 








Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Ff 

12, | 10, 12, 4 

| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 

Working days:—| 6 6 Peay 
Birmingham.....| 1,597 | 1,745 | 12,250 
Bradford........ | 2,195] 1, 904 | 12,397 4 
Bristol.......... 666 683} 4,522 | 
SE dssitdd chant | $23] 733} 3.92h, Or 
ae oss ehne pani 977 918} 8825 
Leicester........ 799 872 | 5,593 31. 
Liverpool ....... | 5,623 | 4,324 | 35.074 
Manchester......| 3,102] 4,140 | 22728 4 
Newcastle....... | 1,705 1,762 | 11,8 ;| a 
Nottingham ..... | 470] 513) 287) 
Sheffield ........ | 751 | 1,168 | 7.705 y 

Southampton 133{ 172; 1 

al 06 099 (108 

12 Towns ....... 18,541 | 18,954 126,899 399 1 
Dublin®......... 8,105 | 8,790 | ais & 


'* Feb. 5, 1944, and Feb. 3, 1945 





12 U: 

R 

Id cert 
due {rot 
otal rese 
otal ( cash 


otal U S 
‘otal loan 


otal reso 


Li 
PR. notes 
acess MI 
Mr, bank | 
pvt. dep 
tal depx 
| tiabi 
serve Ti 










N, @ 
Wheat 
No. 1 N 
Eng. G: 
Flour p 

Straiy 











THE ECONOMIST, February 17, 1945 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 






































5 a ee 
: 1¢ FR. BANKS | Feb. Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
iT oe ears Pe 
v4 certifs. on hand and) 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
{ BP’. e from Treasury ...-- 19,417 17,789 17,769 17,748 
- 11,01 or reserves ..++| 20,051, 18,684) 18,666 18,657 
. vial cash PeSeFVES « «+ +0 | 351, 291) 293; 284 
1238,35g TS Govt. secs., ...-| 11,169 18,620 19,006! 19,062 
61 oe loans and secs... | 11/201] 18;765) 19,186) 19.265 
VERE ial resources .-- ++ eee | 32,958) 39,774) 39,929) 39,884 
i. : 
ABILITIES 
1250, 004 R ee tO, Sess | 17,085) 21,647) 21,748 21,846 
it gyeess mr. bank res. ...--/ 1,550} 1,200) 1,000) 900 
i, bank res. dep... -+++s. 12,482) 14,085 13,884 13 950 
pt, deposits ...+seeeees 8 479 648) 593 
bial depositS ...+eeeees 14,197) 15,961! 16,165) 16,186 
bal abilities .....+00e. 32,958) 39,774) 39,929' 39,884 
gerve TatiO..--++++eeee 64 er 
BANK AND TREASURY 
ResouURCES | i 
INT metary gold stock...... | 21,836) 20,571! 20,550) 20,548 


usury & bank currency.| 4,094 4,129, 4,127) 4,126 


LIABILITIES 
Mmeoev in circulation...... 20,586! 25,17 = 25,411 
fmasury cash and dep. ... 2,525 2,859) 5,018} 2,965 








Jan. 30, Feb. 13 


1945 1945 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
N, ete. 
Wheat s. d. s. d. 
No, 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J...:. 50 9 51 0 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e)....... 14 3 14 6 
Flour per 280 Ib.— 
Straights d‘d London......... 40 0 40 0 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 25 1 25 1 
YSIS Oats (¢) ,, ” ” ” 18 2 17 6 
Maize, Argentine, per ton ....... 10/0/0 10/0/0 
: T—Beef, fer 8 Ib.— 
English long sides .............. { : : . 
1945 1 : 
MOMINE MEDD ccccccsrconcs 6 0 6 0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { ; ; : ; 
Feb. | 
. a cle 5 ak dso eae § 2 5 2 
Puck, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0 
= (per cwt.}—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 
12214 -(per cwt.}—Green ........ 147 0 147 0 
289 OTHER FOODS 
l m (per cwt.)—All Grades, 
1249-3 TS c05<tithseceteacer : 151 4 151 
a 0-7 (per cwt.)— 
0-0 re ree 99 2 99 2 
0:2, MMe MPOrted 2... eee eee. 99 2 99 2 
168 001 (per cwt.)}— 
LSS eN dae ak ean een oo 45 0 45 0 
= ; : SEM vccaceuhcus euuhes 81 0 81 0 
56 6 (per 120)—English.......... 149 149 
256 -O| 2 Di (per cwt.}—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 
217-2 ATOES (per cwt.)— 
10 ETE isisindu cus anes cccone 5 0 5 0 
at Taig 
243-5) infugals, 96° t. shipm. 
30-4 eit UK )Cont’.. =; 
’ emme Lonpon— 
. urahulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 
“ranulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 
is PeNEOOI, 0.0600 Gxke bo onkiw ee 30 11 30 11 
Cal West India C : { 47 6 47 6 
£1,200 - rystallised......... 50 10 50 10 
W60 (per Ib.)}— 
ladian stemmed and unstemmed : : 2 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 1 8 1 8 
stemmed ........... pee eeeeees 3 6 3 6 
ON (per Ib.) TEXTILES 
(per Ib.}— d. d. 
haw, Mid-American ............ 12-75 12-75 
sy x TIE. 6 ccacosenace 15-05 15-05 
a ums, 36’s Ring Beams......... 24 -08 24 -08 
Ageresa } » See Weic... 23 -06 23 -06 
‘om Jan. » 60's Twist (Egyptian).... 33-00 35-00 
» per 100 yards— 
F 1 in. Printer, 64 x 64, s. d. . & 
eb. | 9 MOE. bis ccicentun 48 3 43 3 
2, 2 Cambric Shirting, 32} in. 
4 72 x 60, 24’s & 24’s.. 58 5 58 5 


a * Nominal. 


a (a) »+- 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged ls. 9d., credited ls 
{¢) Price is at buyer’s ane 7) Ieclading import duty and delivery charges. 
(f) 


Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes 


July ; May | June | July 
31, 31, | 30, Sl, 


; ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
OUT OS DING ss oo. <euxenss 78-7) 118-9) 118-9) 118-5 
SOS oa spades bomees 23-4 18-2; 21-6) 21-5 
PP CNEES . oo acanedees 15-8) 6-9 7°4 6-7 
Commercial bills ......... | 123-3} 74-6 75-9) 78-6 
RICMUEY DUIS. 6s coasce) 28-5) 30-3) 26-6) 23:1 
Time funds at interest....] 21°4 21-1) 21-6) 21-1 
Sundry bills and invest....| 192-7) 197-3) 197-5) 198-6 

LIABILITIES 
Deposits :-— | 
ADEE ic svcosececdoss |} 152-7) 152-7) 152-7; 152-7 
ER Sods s Sadan daeeees | 76-3) 76-3) 76-3) 76-3 
Comtral Beh 26.5060 cece i 15 8. 76 8-7) 9:5 
ics de cnnuxhsobeehs | 1-3] 1-5) 1-4 1:8 
CUES © ovedeccnecsvacessst) COE Se 205 394) 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 





Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 

12, 20, i ae: 

ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
EE. acchatensksbete | 2-65 2-65) 2-65 2-65 
British Govt. secs......... | 22-91) 27-49) 27-49 27-74 


1-51) 1-83) 1-50) 1-42 


| 


| 
j 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ...... | 27-65 
| 


32-11 





31-79) 31-98 


: Jan. 30, Feb .13, 
1945 1945 
TEXTILES —continued 
COTTON—continued 
Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38} in. s. d. s. d. 





52 x 50, 22's & 16’s.. 65 6 65 6 
Drill, 30 in., 80 x 46, 
BE e Wins ss cccccses 94 3 94 3 
FLAX (per ton)— fs. fs. 
EN Re ere Nom. Nom 
rs kaa 0 sinebs.60-404 0.60 Nom. Nom 
HEMP (per ton) — Manilla, spot 
PRE ake a 456 wkva ee eee beKe Nom. Nom. 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... 39/5/0 39/5/0 
s. d. + & 
Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle) . 5 5} 5 5% 
104/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 07:75 07-75 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05-96 0 5-96 
10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot., 
DE, FOO WER cos ccccn sce 58 0 58 0 
e 73/40 ” ” ” 45 0 ° 44 9 
SISAL (per ton)—African, spot ~ £ s. £% 
ee f GONE osc ccecccocese 45 0 45 0 
WOOL (per Ib.) — d. d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 19} 193 
Selected blackface, greasy ....... 14 14 
Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 
Cape scrd. average snow white... 293 293 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s... . 24 24 
To 
SEs cc s.sins 600 vee genise 45 45 
56’s super carded.... 39 39 
48's average carded........... 31 31 
44’s prepared ........0000e00: 292 293 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— s. d. eG. 
Welsh, best Admiralt ~? :° @s 
elsh, lv aie nya ee s 44 2 44 1 
38 li 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ... 39 ll - ‘2 
1RON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Piz, Cleveland No. 3, d/d........ 128 0 128 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough..+......... 360 0 360 0 
Steel, rails, heavy ...........06- 290 6 290 6 
Tinplates (home i.c. 14 x 20)...° 29 9 29 9 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ 62/0/0 62/0/0 
Tin—Standard cash ..........0.. 300/0/0(f)300/0/0(f) 
Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash .... 25/0'0 25/0/0 
Spelter (4)—G.O.B., spot........ 25/15/0 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... ae coe 
: : /0/ {0/0 
Nickel, home delivery......... { 195/0/0 195/0/0 
Antimony, English, 99%........ 105/0/0 105/0/0 
Empi it 2/15/0 2/15/0 
Wolfram, Empire ..... per uni 5/0/0 5/0/0 
Platinum, refined ........ per oz. Ps eantare 
Quicksilver eeeeccces per 76 Ib 69/15, 0 69/15, 0 
s. d. s. d. 
GOLD (per fine ounce) ..........-- 168 0. 168 0 
LVER (per fine ounce)— 
— hee 5 ake neihhaee We see 2 ik 2 lt 


. 6d. on return. 
(e) Average for weeks ended Jan. 27, 1945, and Feb. 10, 1945. 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





| } i 

} Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan 

| 28, > 12, | 19, 26, 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 


Gold coin & bullion.| 444) 444] 444) «444,444 
Rupee coin........ 156} 163} 155) 151, 153 
Balances abroad ...| 1,350) 3,327) 3,521) 3,630 3,746 
Sterling securities ..| 7,448; 9,143! 9,243) 9,263 9,293 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 583; 578) 578) 578 578 
Investments....... 


“| 148 138) 139) 175 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation} 8,537} 10,210' 10,301) 10,323, 10,340 


‘BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Deposits : Govt... .} 526] 2,483) 2,672) 2,748! - 2,942 
SND at nein bam ors | 774) 677, 687; 684 673 
Reserve ratio...... 91 -5%|93 0% 95 2% 93 +2%|93 2% 
j j | | 
BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 
| Jan. | Jan. ; Jan. ; Feb 
| 11, | “18, | 25, | 1, 
ASSETS | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
iiss das deenearwanen | $2,094! 32,094) 32,094; 32,094 
Foreign exchange ........ |; 688 973) 910) 1020 
Private loans and discounts} 2,971; 2,773; 2,446) 2,427 
ee 32,531; 32,996; 33,916, 35,216 
LiaBILITIES | 
DON cece scnwaiie:s 42,712) 43,197) 44,329 45,514 
Current accounts : ' 
(a) Govt. accounts ..... 5) 5 5 6 
(b) Private accounts | 3,545' 3,7491 3,529 3,843 
Jan. 30, Feb. 13 
1945 1945 
oe aa 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 


s. d s. d 
6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 0 51 0 
CHEMICALS— 
: ; 60/0/0 60/0/0 
Acid, Oxalic, net........ per ton{ 65/0/0 65/0/0 
6. <& s. d 
», Tartaric, English, less 5%. . 1b. 3 6 3 6 
Ammonia, Sulphate ..... perton 9/11'6 9/11/6 
Nitrate of Soda ......... perton 1014/0 10/14/0 
Potash, Sulphate........ perton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
Soda Bienes. ...d.cccces perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Sede Cryatales o< oc. cess: per ton 5/7/6 5/7/6 
COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
Ceiciak crcnsmepewsien sete a: Nom 
HIDES (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d 
Wet sulted Australian, 2 
Queensland........ 40/50 Ib. 0% o 7 
Cane; FOU GN wectuseccescs 0 10} 0 af 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib.......... : 0 10} 0 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 
Best heavy ox and heifer........ { : . 7 sf 
LEATHER (per Ib.) — 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ......... 33 ; 
Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... : : ; 
I bint Ss tthch Aahialend :> a 
Dressing Tiss. <.... cccvceseves ; 4 7 


p 
a 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.)— 


~ 
°o 
3 
et i he ‘ oreK One aH 
ve 


Motor Spirit, England & Wales... 110 10 
(6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 1 0% 0} 
a Vaporising Oil..... a2 1 
(b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons........ 1 7 73 
Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
Wales— 
PUP hi nn.s te cnewsesee Q 10} 0 it 
DS op aaeie cto ncawecees we - it a i 
: i / { / 
ROSIN (per ton)—American....... 45/0/0  45/0/0 
RUBBER (per !b.)— 
St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 1 6 1 6 


SHELLAG (per ton)—TN Orange . 205/0/0 a 205/0/0 
TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 


Linseed, FEW cc cccccceveccccecs 62/0/0 62/0/0 
Rape, crude ........--seeeeeeee 85/0/0 8$38/0/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ......0s++++. 52/2/6 52/2/6 
Coconut, crude.......-eeeeeeces 49/0/0 49/0/0 
Ws bccsepreasdaccenabucuned 42/5/0 42/5/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mil 11/2/6 11/2/6 
Oil Seeds, Liunseed— 

OED onc cacnnscccsscences 32/0/0®  33/0/0° 

EN 60-6.030s0eecuedeneses 32/5/0 31/0/0 


(b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


saa AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


39 7 

250 Ih 

397 «12, 

921. 4 

cae Pere 

593 NS bi 

074 | SLIM Wheat Pees) — onis0 “teas 

"74 2 » Wine Wete> anes «« 159§-160 162% 

"99 i aize, Chieees, et 0eandevbcbsec t t 

878 Oats, 'chat vent vebanduceys lll 1124 

1 ucago, May, 

"705 MM Rye, Chicago MaYeceese sees ees 66 ~ 

12] Barley, Wing aY vceseeeeeees Lag-1g 1154-1138 

5899 WSTALS (per) 

_— Te My tious 12-00 12-00 

1,195 6 Lead, aoe ay 52 -00 52 -00 
Spelter, East ot ‘ "See eee ween. 6-50 6-50 

~ - Louis, spot... .. * 8°25 8-25 


Jan. 30, Feb. 13, 


1945 1945 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— Cents Cents 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra......-- er 8-81 8-81 
ein Re 5g . 8 9 
Santos, No. 4....-.----+6: — 16 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 22-07 22 -30 
» Am. mid., Mar.......--. 21-73 21-97 
Cotton Oil,;N.Y., Dec. .....----- 14-10 14-10 
Lard, Chicago .......-+--+++++: t t 
oe oe a a 117 
t Nominal. 


Jan. 3, Feb. 13, 


1945 1945 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.}—coné. Cents Cents 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet ...... t tT 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cénts., 96 
GRE MIE icccc eck sacaseeswaes 3-74} 3-74 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b. 
CODD cacvevsvviehiweeceese ue 
Moody’s Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931 100.. 252-5 254-4 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELD@F,, 


owen is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and fo for changes in interim 4 di 


Prices, 











{| Price, | 
Year 1944 pets 1 to Feb, 13) Name of Security o% | 
High | Low \\ High | Low | ah Bie en ee 
ij British Funds 
82 78% | 83 | 81} | Consols 2$%..-........ 824 | 
1118 =| 108 / 111 | 110% | Consols 4% {after 1957).)) | 1103 
100% | 1004 i 100%, | 100} | Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 100% | 
1024 | 101, || 1029 | 101% | Conv. 24% 1944-49..... | 102° | 
10 | 1028 |, 103% | 102% | Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 1024 | 
106% | 10 ‘| lO7x | 106} Conv. 34% (after Nt 106 
100; | 1 1004 100} || Exch. Bds. 18% 1950...|; 100¢ | 
98. 964 | 98% 97% | Funding 24% 1956-61.. 98% | 
101 | 100 =| 1013 101% | Funding 2$% 1952-57...|| 10) i 
101g | 99% || 101% | 100} || Funding 3% 1959-69...) 101% | 
114 | 112° || 11448 1139 || Funding 4% 1960-90... 1144 
1024 | 100% || 102% 1014 || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...'| 102% 
102g | 101q || 101g | 1014} || War Bonds 24% 1945-47 101% 
102 | 100% | 102 | 1008 | War Bonds 24% 1949-51 101% 
101 | 400 101} 100} War Bonds 24% 1952-54, 100 
oo 972 101% | 100% || Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65 101 
993 101% | 100 Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70, 100} 
101 | 100 100} | 100 || Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75', 100} 
113# | 111} | 114% | 1122 || Victory Bonds 4%...... | 112% | 
102% | 100 103% | 1024 || War Loan 3% 1955-59... 1024 | 
1044 | 102 105 | 1044 | War Loan 34% aft. 1952. } 1045 CO 
949 | 93% | 95% | 944 || Local Loans 3%........ 95¢ | 
{| Dom. & Col. Govis. | 
1035 | 1 1014 | 1003 |, Australia 5% 1945-75...:| 1033 
10 | 101 | 102% | 102 New Zealand 5% 1946..| 102% 
112 1 | 110 } 109} Nigeria 5% 1950-60 i 1093 
| . Corporation Stocks | 
108 | 104% 106% | 105 || Birmingham 5% 1946-56) 105 
948 | 93 954 | 946 |1L.CC. 3%............-) 95 
1008 | 99 | 100k | 100 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64... | 100 
106g | 104 1064 | 105 Middlesex 34% 1957-62.)|| 105 
| Foreign Governments 
| 88 934 | 91% | Argentine 34% Bds. 1972, 93 
82% | 51 754 | 69} || Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|' 75% 
285 | 204 224 | 21% | Chile 6% (1929)........ 224 
57t | 44 52 | 47% ' Chinese 8 = 51 
94 «| «(89 914 | 90} || Portuguese 3%......... 914 
‘154 | 63 || 68} | 654 | Spanish 4%............ 684 
Prices. i Last two || | Price, 
ns — -| Dividends Name of Security "iy 
High | Low fh x) (6) (c) 4945 | 
| \| Railways 
39. | %& | No Ni Antofagasta 5% C.Stk.Pf.|, 37 
124 | 10§ || Nile! Nile || B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. ~y 
60: 554 || t26e} 2c ¥|San Paulo Ord. Stk. .... 
Si ae Nil Nil U.Havana5%Cum. Pf.Stk Ot 
$15? | $133 || #2 a{ 3 0) Can. Pacific Com. $25...) $15% 
60§ | 583 || 266) 2 a) Great Western Ord. Stk..|) 58% 
121) | 118g |) 24 | 24 b || G. W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|, 120 
62 | 58f | 2 6) 2 ai LN E.R. 4% Ist Pref...|| 598 
33 29h || 2he) 2$¢)||L.M.S. Ord. Stock ...... 31 
65 | 606 || 2a! 2 bI\L.MS. 4% Pref. 1923...) 62 
70 | 68 || 2 6} 1g@/i London Transport ‘C’ Stk.) 694 
27 | 256 || gc] 2 ¢ |Southern Def. Stock ....|) 25% 
79 | 77, 3 2b 2$@ | Southern 5% Pref. Ord. 77} 
| Banks and Discount | 
87/44 | 84/- || Tha| 10 6) Alexanders £2, {1 pd. . ~~ 
78 | 6H} 35 2}a |, Bank of Australasia {5. se 
388) | 382) | «326 |S 6s | Bank of England Stock. .| 385 
£48 | f4% 6 ¢| 6 ¢}}Bankof Montreal $10... £44 | 
224 | 21h 6c! 6 ¢| BankofNewS.Wales {£20 22 
34/- | 32/6 46 3 a) Bank of New Zealand {1} 33/6 
82/6 78/10) 7a 7 © Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1 | 82/6 
64/44 59/6 3a 3$ 5) Barclays (D.C.&O.) ‘A’ a 626 
11® | 10} 246, 2a Chartered of India £5 . 103 
64/3 | 61/44 6 @| 6 6|| Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid.../|| 63/6 | 
90/- 84/- Tha 74 5 || Martins Bank {1 .......!| || 89/- 
9/9 | 94/6 8 a! 8 || Midland £1, fully paid...|| 95/6 | 
ih | 68 5 a, § b| Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid 6H | 
79/3 | 76/9 Tha 74 6 || Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid...) 78/- | 
503 488 8a 8$ 5) Royal Bank of Scotland) 497 | 
17% | 17} 96, § a@| Stan.ofS.Africaf20,{5pd. 175 
63/- | 60/6 32a 64 6 || Union Discount {1......|| 62/6 | 
97/4% | 94/3 9 a| 9 6/|| Westminster £4, £1 paid | 95/- | 
j Insurance 
298 | 28 50 6 40 a) Alliance £1, fully paid.. ye 
144 | 14 6/-6| 4/6a) Atlas £5,£14 paid ...... | 148 | 
103 | 9 1740, .15 a@|| Commercial Union {1 . 9% | 
120/- |115/- 16 6| 16 @|\Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. | 117/6 
314 | WOH «|| 10/-6) 10/-a || Lon. & Lancs. £5, » £5 Pd. | SOR | 
158 | 14§ || 20 & $17§a/| Pearl £1, fully pai ron 15) | 
17 | 164 6/-a' 6/- | Phoenix £1, fully paid. . 163 | 
26 | 25% |\t58 -O4c $59-08e | Prudential £1‘A’....... h 95 
10 | \ 19 6| 11 a@/| Royal Exchange {1..... i of 
10g | 10 || 3/36) 3/3a/| Royal £1, 12/6 paid.....'| 10} 
| {| | Investment Trusts 
238 | 2334 | 4@\ 6 6) Debenture Cp. Ord Stock) 233} 
253 | 2494 i 7 6\| 4 a) Investment Trst. Def Stk.) 2503 | 
228 «86| 2255 || 7 " 3 a || Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|, 225 
i Breweries, &c. | 
175/6 ‘173/9 || +5 a| +15 }'| Bass Ratcliff Ord. {1.. “ol 174/- 
115/- 107/- || 1286, 6$a/ Distillers Co. Ord. £1 108/3 
138/6 135/6 || 11 @| 18 6 | Guinness (Arthur) Ord. fi 136/- 
109/- 104/3 || 7 @| 15$6) Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1...) 105/6 
101/—- | 98/- 8 @| 13 6 | Mitchells & Butlers {1.. 98/6 
92/3 87/9 146 6a Watney Combe D Def. £1.. 88/3 


(a) Interim div. 
(hk) Allowing for exchange. 





~ (6) Final div. 


(i) Yield basis 32%. 


~~ (¢) Last two yearly divs. 











OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 














| ci | Gown Receipts Aggregate Gross 
| ¥ for Week | Receipts 

Name | te Ending - — <a oe 

(= | 1945 + or — | 1945 + or - 
B.A. and Pacific ....| 32 | Feb 10| $2,430,000 ly 398,000 | 66,301,000 |4 11,824,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern. ..| 32 | ,, 10 $3,519,000 in 203,000 |102,839,000 |+ 8,953,000 
B.A. Western....... 32| ,, 10| $1,093,000 28,000 | 35,900,000 |+ 6,554,000 
Canadian Pacific....} 5 »  _7}| $5,517,000 |+ 141,000 | 29,607,000 |+ 295,000 
Do. Gréss..... @12| Dec. 31 | $25,592,000 |— 1,691,000 |318,871,000 | + 21,763,000 
- De. Met ...... j@12|_,, 31 $4,750,000 |— ‘268,000 | 43,160,000 |— 6,052,000 
Central Argentine . ..| 32 | Feb. 10 .$29,999,000 + 274,800 | 91,920,600 |+ 12,526,300 
U. Riys. of Havana. | 32| ,, 10! £63,792 |—__ 11,789 | 1,574,178 |+ ” 17,965 


gr Ps 





“< 


y 





3 Receipts ix in Argentine pesos. 


(a) Mor Months in Year | 1944, 











Prices, 
oo | Yield, | Jan. 1 to Feb. 13 
st to 1945 
1945 |} 1945 |i He | Low | 
{ ae ar {| Hi 
83 |3 0 3/| 55/3 | 53/- | 
111 | 312 lt) 53/- | 51/- | 
100, | 1 19 103) 29/14 | 27/3 | 
101g | 2 5 0 | 100/7) | 98/- || 
102 | 2 1 3 || 28/- | 21/6 H 
107 |3 5 5t) 40/- | 37/9 
100 | 114 6 | 32/7b | 31/- | 
983 | 212 0 || 53/9 | 52/6 | 
101 | 212 0 || 58/4) | 55/3 | 
101s | 217 3 || 43/6 | 42/6 || 
1143 | 217 6 || 13/6% | 12/33 || 
1024 | 215 0 || 26/9 | 24/10) 
101g | 2 9 9t!| 19/3 oe 1 
1022 |2 9 3%) | 
1003 | 2 7 9\\ 15/44 | 13/6 | 
101; | 218 0 || 27/6 | 24/104 
100} | 219 6 || 37/1b | 30/43 || 
100} | 219 6 || 52/6 | 49/6 || 
113. | 2.18 Od 58/3 | 54/104) 
103t | 214 0 |) 26/9 | 24/3 } 
105 |3 6 8t! 5/2) 4/3 | 
954 | 3 210 || 38/- | 35/6 | 
| 83/9 | 80/- || 
1014 | 418 Of} | \ 
1024 | 417 7$1|117/9 |114/6 || 
110. | 217 6 || 34/78 | 33/18 || 
100/6 | 97/9 || 
1055 |2 8 0 
9 |3 3 2145/9 | 43/- || 
100 | 3 0 O | 23/18 | 22/3 || 
106 | 2:18 0) 35/9 | 34/18 |} 
| 40/9 40/- |} 
93 | 318 OF | 
724 | 413 le} 34/4% | 29/9 || 
224 | 5 0 Of|' 27/6 | 23/104)| 
50 Nil — || 14/123) 14/3 |! 
914 |3 5 71 37/44 | 36/6 || 
68 | 517 8 || 18/3 | 17/78 | 
alee eae 84/3 | 81/104!| 
Price, | Yield, || 46/14 | 42/104) 
Feb. Feb. {1111/3 |103/9 # 
i | =e 
1945 | 1945] 24/3 | 21/9 | 
Es. d. jj 26/1 | 25/15 
37 Nil 42/9 | 41/3 
11} Nil 25/3 | 24/3 || 
58 3 9 Of 25/3 | 23/78 || 
53 Nil h 
$154 | 8 9 6 || 21/9 | 19/9 | 
583 713 31} 41/6 | 39/6 |) 
120 | 4 3 0! 2/104) 2/74 | 
59} 614 6 |; 25/6 | 24/- 
29sxd 8 9 6 | 37/6 35/9 | 
604xd 612 3 
69 414 2 jj111/44 1106/3 | 
253 | 7:15 4 | 88/14 | 82/6 | 
77 6 9 O || 85/38 | 81/3 | 
96/10) 89/44 | 
85/6 |4 1 9 
7% |4 2 9)| 24/6 | 22/3 | 
386 | 3 2 0 || 64/- | 61/6 | 
£44 (31 On 74/- | 70/- || 
zat | 4 3 onl 56/- | 53/6 || 
34/- |3 5 oh 46/6 | 45/3 | 
82/- | 3 8 0 {3121/3 |111/103)| 
63/6 |2 1 0 4 | 83/9 | 
1h |2 5 9] 8 83 
64/- | 315 0 153/ Lets | 
88/6 | 3 7 9] 49/3 | 45/9 
95/6 |3 7 O|| 37/3 | 33/78 | 
64/312 0} 22/6 | 20/- || 
78/- | 316 6 || 39/6 | 37/9 | 
500 | 3 8 0]] 91/3 | 90/- 
174} 4 0 0} 40/- “0 i 
62/6 | 3 4 0|| 8h | 
95/6 | 315.0} $39 | $378 | 
49/3 |+44/9 | 
29 | 3 2 0} 67/6 | 65/- | 
14g 3:13 0 || 70/3 | 66/- | 
lo |3 5 0 |105/- 100/- | 
118/9 |'3 7 6 40/3 | 
30} 3 5 7140/9 | 386 | 
154 | 2 9 3t] 75/3 | 73/6 |) 
17 | 3:10 6 || 45/9 | 42/3 | 
2} | 2 5 orjane/ st 108/9 i 
10 «613 (lO UCOF 81/- 
log | 3-2 6 || 39 30/3 36/7} | 
|| 73/- | 67/6 | 
2355 |4 5 0 | 
250 | 4 710 || 62/3 60/- || 
2274 | 4 710 || 71/7$ | 68/- | 32 
| 16 | 14% 
174/— | 2 6 Ot} 32/78 | | 30/38 i| 
112/3 | 3 6 9 |} 6% 6x || 
137/6 | 4 4 3) as | GF i| 
105/6 |4 5 3 | 
98/3 (4 5 3 || 0 i 
87/9xd 411 0 16 144% | 


(d) Yield to end 1960. — 
(j) Yield 24% basis. (k) Includes 24% tax free. 


NEW YORK PRICES 
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‘(e) Unconverted, 38% b basis. 


(m) Yield basis 80%. ° ¢ Flat yield. 


Last two | cin | 
Dividends || Name of Security | 6 
(a) (6) ©) hI || 1945 
~*~ | ¥ tron, Coal and Steel 
7 b) 4 a Babcock & Wilcox {1...; 51,9 | 
mel 114 6 | Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1, 51/- | 
+6$6| +3$a) Brown (iota) Ord. 10/-. | 27,6 | 
15 6| 5 a|Cory (Wm.) £1......... 98,6 | 
8 ¢| 8 ¢)| Dorman Long Ord. £1...) 27/6, | 
6 6b 4 a| Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1.) 37/3" | 
7%a| 15 6)| Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... |) 31/3 | 
st +44 6 | Staveley Coal Ord. £1... || 52/9 | 
12$¢| 12 ¢ | Stewarts and Lloyds a... 57/6 | 
8 6| 4 a! Swan, Hunter Ord. £1.. . | 42/3 
10 ¢| 124 c| Thomas and Bald Ord. 6/8) ia 
234 3 6 | Unfited Steel Ord. £1.. | 
6 } a ||Vickers Ord. 10/-....... | 18/6 
Textiles” 
Nilc| Nilc\\Bleachers Association £1.|; 14/- | 
Nil c| 4 ¢| Bradford Dyers Ord. £1.|| 26/9 | 
Nilc| 15 ¢| British Celanese Ord. ~~" 31/3 
5 6 33 a | Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...}, 50/9 
5 b 24a Courtaulds Ord. (1....+ 54/6 
33c| 4 c\,Fine Cotton Spinners £1.|) 24/6 
23a 5 6| Hoyle (Joshua) 2/-..... 4/74 
ie ¢ 74 ¢ | Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1.. 36 6 
20 ¢| 17$¢,\Patons & Baldwins £1...)| 81/3 
| Electrical Manufactg. 
15 b 5 a |\Callenders Cable, &c. £1. /- 
74) 15 6} Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..|) 34/3 
17g.¢| 17} ¢ |\General Electric Ord. £1. |} 98/6 
Gas and Electricity 
3 a ; b |\County of London {1...|| 44/9 
245 a Gas Light & Coke Ord. fi 22/9 
at b| 2 a |\WNorth-East Electric {1.. 
64 | 3 a| Scottish Power Ord. £1..| <o/6 | 
| Motor and Aircraft || \ 
10 ¢} 20 ¢)\Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... || 32/5 
74¢| 7 ¢|\Birmingham S.A. {1.. 26/3 
6 6| 4 a/||Bristol Aeroplane lo/- . | 14/6 
6 ¢| 6 ¢|\Ford Motors Ord. £1. 31/- 
15 a) 1736 \Hawker Siddeley 5/-.. | 17/9 
2}4| 12} 6]|/Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1..|) 81/3 | 
+76) 10 a@|\Morris Motors 5/- Ord. “+ 43/6 
20 ¢| 20 ¢|)Rolls-Royce Ord. £1 ....|| 102/6 | 
. Shipping j 
6 ¢ 2$a@ |\Cunard Ord. {1 ........ 23/- 
6 ¢ 6 c| Furness, Withy Ord. {1..!' 25/9 
S418 OSP. £0: Det. £1...-..-.% || 41/73 
6 ¢ 6 ¢ \\Royal Mail Lines Ord. él) 24/74 
5 ¢ S¢ {Union Castle Ord. {1....|! 24/- 
| Tea and Rubber 
2 ¢| Nile ||Anglo-Dutch of Java {1./| 20/3 
24a 7% © || Jokai (Assam) Tea £1.. i) 41/3 
6 b| Nile [London Asiatic Rbr. A 2/9 
Nile| Nil¢|)Rubber Plitns. Trust | 24/3 
Nile| Nile \United Sun Berns a. “| 36/6 
15 6} .5 a |Anglo-Iranian O Ord. {1 ..}| 110/- 
10 b 24 a | Burmah Oil Ord. £1..... 85/- 
+26| 24a ||Shell Transport Ord. ‘i | 84/44 
5 a| 10 6/!Trinidad Leaseholds £1. .}| 95/- 
| | Miscellaneous | 
10 b 7} @ ||Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-..|| 22/6xd) 
10 ¢| Nil @|\Assoc. P. Cement Ord. fil 63/- 
10 ¢} lc |Barker (John) Ord. £1...|) 71/- 
24¢| We [Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/- 53/9 
76 3 a||British Aluminium {1.. || 46/- 
$10% ¢| 103 ¢ ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1 || 117/6 | 
8 b 8 a@|\British Oxygen Ord. él . 83 9 
4 ¢| 4 ¢|)\Cable & Wir. Hdg.Stk...|) 844 
1244 | 17§ 6 | Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 . 150/- 
8 ¢ 8 c¢||/Dunlop Rubber Ord. al. 48/- 
; 4 8 c| Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|| 34/- 
¢| 6 ¢|Gaumont British 10/—...;) 20/3 
ine 123 6 iGestetner Ltd. 5/-...... \ 38/6 
23a Tee] |Harrisons & Cros. Def. Hi 91/3 
5 6b a | Imperial Chemical Ord. 38/9 | 
| tka +10 6 {Imperial Tobacco Ord. 7) xd) 
$2-00 ¢ |$1 60 ¢ || International Nickel n. | $33 
5 ¢| 5 c\\Lever & Unilever Ord. il 46/6 
10 ¢} 10 ¢| London Brick Ord. £1...|| 66/3 
20 6) 15 @a||Marks&S — ‘A’ a | 66/- 
7$@\ 12$6|\Murex £1 Ord. ......... \101/3 
15 ¢| 20 ¢}Odeon Jal S/- ....1 43/14 
76 23 @ | Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 39/- 
34@| 10 6/\Tate and Lyle Ord. {1...|| 73 9 
10 c| 15 ¢ Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|' 42 6 
10 a} 1230) Tube Investments Ord. £1) 108 / i 
3ja ate ‘Turner & Newall Ord. {1)' 85/3 | 
| (R)I5 b 14a | United Molasses Ord. 6/8 38/- 
10 e| 35 6b Woolworth Ord. 5/- ; 70/6 
Mines 
35 6! 32 a|AshantiGoldfieldsPrd.4/-|| 60/74 
12 | 124 c | Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..| 68/9 
4, med TS b6a5 | 158 | 
OH a | 58 6 | Randfontein Ord. | - 
10 a! 15 6} Rhokana Corp. Ord. na: 6% 
Nil c| Nil ¢; Roan Antelope Cpr. 7: 10, (4 
45 b| 45 a.Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- . |" 
5/66! 2/6a' Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pa. - 
_Nil_ | Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/-.. 3 | 


vidends for r ordinary Stocks, 


Price, 
Feb 
13 
1945 


53/6 
51/6 
27/9 
98; 5 
28 
37, 
Sl, 
53 
58 
42 
12, 
25, 
18, 


14 
27 


) 


52 
55 
25/- 
a) 
36/3 
82, 


116/3 
34 o 
98 


45/ 
22/6 
35 
40, 


33/ 
26/6 
14/ 
37/3 
17/10} 
81/3 
44/ 
103, 
23/ 
25 
4) 


> 
S A 
OODMO ODOWO 


wore 


DD ww 


16% 


Close Close Close Close 

Feb. Feb. | 3. Commercial Feb. Feb. 
1. Railroads. S io and industrial. 6 13 
Atlantic Coast. 55} 59 | Am. Smelting.. 434 43° | Int. Paper.---- 
Can. Pacific... 114 11$] Am. Viscose... 464 464 | Liggett Myers.- 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 48} 484! Anaconda..... 314 31% Nat. Distillers - 
N.Y; Central .. 23) 23% Beth. Steel.... 69} 70§ Nat. Steel...-- 
Pennsylvania... 35% 35§| Briggs Mfg..... 41 = Phelps Dodge. - 
Southern...... 37§ 38 | CelaneseofAmer. 38 Proct. Gamble . 

Chrysler ...... 38¢ 984 | Sears Roebuck. 

2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 3 a4 | Shell Union - 
Amer. Tel.*.... 162} 162 | Eastman Kodak hag 1774 | Std. Oil N.J..-- 
Int. Telephone. 2 2 Gen. Electric . = 398 | 20th Cen. Fox.. 
Pacific Light... 49% 49% Gen. Motors. 66% | United Drug..-- 
People’s Gas... 714 73 | Inland Steel . 85 | US. Steel . 
Sth. Cal. Ed... 27 Int. Harvester . a 78 | West’house E. - 
W. Union Tel. .. 454 at Inter. Nickel .. 2 30} Woolworth. - 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
By J. L. Brierly 


rield, 


Lo of 
oe 
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, 
#5 





af 6/- net 

12 4 

3 International Law has come to the forefront of |} | Ja" 
é attention during the war, and will play a large part 

12 in the ultimate settlement of the peace. This book, 

13 py the Chichele Professor of International Law and 

$ Sl Diplomacy in the University of Oxford, aims at 

6 GM} providing the general reader with the necessary back- 

Nil | ground to his thinking. The author considers the 


11 existing system, traces its historical development, 
‘and outlines the part which International Law is 
‘pound to play during the years ahead. 


‘8 = REDISTRIBUTION 
«@oOF INCOMES THROUGH 
“PUBLIC. FINANCE IN 1937 
7 By Tibor Barna 

(Shortly) 


New KODAK glass 


makes possible best lenses 
of all time 


Illustration shows a melt of Kodak’s revolutionary new 
glass being poured. This “ rare element” glass—first basic 
discovery in optical glass for 55 years—is made with tantalum 
and tungsten and lanthanum instead of sand. 


ee ae 


—— 


It produces 


— es ee 
WO eo wu 


‘Government, by public expenditure as well as taxa- such lenses, in conjunction with 
+ \ton, An estimate is made of the amount of income ‘Kodak’ Film, mean better aerial 
‘ | transferred in 1937 by redistribution from the rich pictures for Allied Air Forces. To- 


wie & bo te 






This book represents the first systematic attempt 
\to estimate the actual change in the distribution of 
‘incomes brought about by the activities of the 





to the poor. 


Oxford University Press 











lenses which let through more light and 
take clearer pictures faster. To-day, 





morrow, they will mean _ better 
‘Kodak’ snaps for you. 


Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


1 SUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER ; | 
$14 | 

3 4 

" 
‘ GALL 

23 

22 Do you plan for the future If you 

B a j 
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to the air without the assistance of 

BTH. From the pulsating magneto 
with its vital spark to the tiny Mazda 
lamp on the control board, BTH has 
contributed a generous quota to flying 
efficiency. Included in this electrical 
equipment are starters, generators, 


G Jrethe airs a British "plane takes 


air-compressors, engine-speed indi- 
cators, under-carriage and  fiap- 
operating equipment, petrol pump 
motors, etc. In war-time BTH research 
has contributed much to the efficiency 
of the air-arm in combat and defence, 
and especially in the development of 
Air Commodore Whittle’s jet engine. 
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take my advice 


and cool it down with Grand Cut” 


Grand Cut 


FLAKE OR READY RUBBED 


2 oz. for 5/- 


Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly. 


ISSUED BY GODFREY 
Ren aes 


PHILLIPS LIMITED 
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Send your factory round the world 


The old method of export selling was arduous and slow. The 
Sales Director with his samples and specifications tried tp 
interest buyers, and successes were hard won. 

The modern Sales Director is armed with a new tool. Th 
film can carry overseas, in as many languages as you wish, 
the whole carefully considered story of your product and 
organisation, equivalent to a personally conducted tour of 
your works. 
the proper prestige background and help them to make new 
contacts. It is clear that British salesmen will in future have 


It can also provide your representatives with 


to compete with others already so equipped. 


To make such a film you must have the advice of creative 


people, experienced in the art of successful film propaganda, 
backed by the best technical resources. 


THE FILM PRODUCERS GUILD 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF DOCUMENTARY 
INDUSTRIAL, EDUCATIONAL AND NATIONAL 
PROPAGANDA FILMS 


Full particulars of the Guild, and the services it offers, can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Guild House, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, 


London, W.C.2 
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The British Tabulating Machine Co. Ltd., Victoria House, Southampton Rew, London, 
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ARE YOU OVER 
17 YEARS OLD? 


NLESS you are over 17, there have been no Black 

Magic Chocolates since you were 14; and at that 
age (if we remember aright) chocolates were chocolates 
and never mind the name. 

But if you are over 17, the words “ Black Magic” 
probably strike a chord in your memory. 

Let us help a little. 

A very plain box—glossy black, with a few white 
lines on it. 

Twelve different kinds of chocolates, in simple paper 
cups, without any fripperies. 

Truffie-and-Nougat, Hazel Cluster, Liquid Cherry, 
Orange Cream, Strawberry Cup... heigh-ho. The 
girls loved *em; and the boys took no poor view of 
them, either. 

And now, you say, here it comes—‘** Come Peace, 
come Black Magic.” But nothing of the sort. There 
will be a lot of pre-war goods back in the shops before 
Black Magic; for though we shall move fast, we shall 
take no short cuts—no half measures, no skimping. 

Don’t expect to buy Black Magic on Armistice Day; 
but when you do buy it, it will be as good asever. We 
believe it will be better, but that will be for you to say. 


Black Magic 


ROWNTREE @ CO. LTD., YORK 








¥. know the chameleon will change its colour according 
to the demands of the surroundings. But did you know 
that he can also register changes in temperature? How 
useful he would be for registering temperature changes in 
an engine under test. The problem of getting this little 
magician from Madagascar to sit still on a Rolls-Merlin 
*ngine would of course present its difficulties. The Ministry 
of Supply would hate the idea. 
Fortunately, there is something else which will do this 
job much more effectively—heat- sensitive paints. These 
paints are on the market but their full commercial develop- 
ment is yet to come. 
R vy heat-sensitive paints contain iodine, an element 
aoe Ne playing an increasingly important part in our 
aoe - uses are constantly being found for iodine in 
a ~ agriculture and industry. Its field of application 
= a in 1938 the 10DINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU was 
a ondon to collate and distribute the mass of in- 
00 cng on iodine which had accumulated in the last 
any The services of this bureau are available free to 
sutution or manufacturer with an iodine problem. 
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Say P.S. In the wardrooms of H.M. Navy, they 
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The British Omnibus Companies Public Relations Commities. 
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ABOULLA &CO.LTD, 173, NEW BOND St.w 
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At 2/8 for 20, Abdulla No. 7 is a 
cigarette* of outstanding quality with 
a charm of its own—a charm which 
comes from superb tobacco and 
masterly manufacture. It’s larger and 
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smoke literally millions of No. 7 every AL) 
year— and you know what sailors are! 
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JOHN STUART MILL 


‘“‘ Every function super added to those already 
exercised by the government causes its influence 
over hopes and fears to be more widely diffused, 
and converts, more and more, the active and am- 
bitious part of the public into hangers-on of the 
government, or of some party which aims at be- 
coming the government. If the roads, the rail- 
ways, the banks, the insurance offices, the great 
joint-stock companies, the universities, and the 
public charities, were all of them branches of the 
government ; if, in addition, the municipal cor- 
porations and local boards, with all that now 
devolves on them, became departments of the 
central administration ; if the employés of all 
these different enterprises were appointed and 
paid by the government, and looked to the govern- 
ment for every rise in life ; not all the freedom of 
the press and popular constitution of the legisla- 
ture would make this or any other country free 
otherwise than in name. And the evil would be 
greater, the more efficiently and scientifically the 
administrative machinery was constructed — the 
more skilful the arrangements for obtaining the 
best qualified hands and heads with which to 
work it.” 
Extract from John Stuart Mill’s “ On Liberty” 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

‘ Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, GHARLES 1t! STREET, HAYMARKET, s.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL- -  £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - = £3,000,000 


London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3lst March, 1944, 
£71,038,513 





You can purchase 


Bi Savings Bonds 
aby Fagments 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 


GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
Head Office : 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 

Enquire, stating age, for particulars 
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ONDON AND MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 







REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 





ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000- 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £85,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 


Life,. Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary. 


Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C22. 








THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
proposes to extend its 
MARKET AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH ORGANISATION 


The scope is wide, embracing the study of commercial, indus- 
trial and political developments affecting all aspects of the 
Society’s operations, as well as general marketing problems, 
relationships with Retail Co-operative Societies, and Consumer 
Research. e 
Vacancies will arise for: — 

(i) SENIOR RESEARCH ASSISTANTS. 

(ii) SPECIAL LIBRARIAN. 

(iii) AREA TRADE RESEARCH OFFICERS.—Applicants 
should have such knowledge of the problems of 
retailing as would enable them to discuss intélligently 
the development of co-operative trade with Retail 
Societies. 

A background of general training in economics or social servic, 
knowledge of the org&nisation of the Co-operative Movement, and 
sympathy with its aims are highly desirable qualifications. 

Applications—stating’ age, education, experience and_ other 
qualifications, salary required, and indicating when the candidate 
will be available—should be addressed to the Secretary and 
Executive Officer, C.W.S., Limited, 1 Balloon Street, Mar 
chester, 4, endorsed ‘‘ Market Research.” 


;;CONOMIST-STATISTICIAN Business Consultant, M& 

(Econ.) (London), LL.B., Inter.B.Sc. (Engineering), etc., two 
years research On management problems; industrial, commer, 
cial and civil service experience, 4 foreign languages, young 4” 
energetic, seeks suitable employment. Only first-class positions 


considered.—Box 56, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lal 
caster Place, London, W.C.2. 


SYDNEY, SON : C. | 


Surveyors, Valuers & Assessors. 


Specialists in Claims for War Damage, 
Compensation after De-requisitioning, Dilapi- 
dations, Deferred Repairs, etc. 
Valuers of Buildings, Plant, Machinery and 
Trade Stocks. Fire Loss Assessors. 


DENMAN HOUSE, 20, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.I. 


Telephone : REGENT 3571/2. 
Offices at Cardiff, Gloucester, Birmingham, etc- 
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GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958/68 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1950/60 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the 
Warrants for interest due 3rd April next the BALANCES of the 
several Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK 
on the night of the ist March and that on end after the 
2nd March the Stocks will be transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 


Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 8th February, 1945. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability).—DIVIDEND NOTICE.—ORDI- 
NARY CAPITAL STOCK.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held to-day a dividend of Three per cent. (seventy-five cents per 
share) on the Ordinary Capital Stock in respect of and out of 
earnings for the year 1944 was declared payable in Canadian funds 
on March 3lst, 1945, to shareholders of record at 3 p.m. on 
March ist, 1945. By order of the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. Montreal, 12th February, 1945. ‘‘ This makes a total 
dividend payment of five per cent. or one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per share in respect of and out of earnings for the year 1944, 
The declaration of any future dividend will be dependent upon 
the then current and prospective conditions.” 
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yous MANAGER required in large engineering firm, to take 
. charge of machine-building factory for special purpose 
precision machines, Essential credentials: Age 35-45 years. engi- 
neering qualifications, experience with modern toolroom and 
machine-building practice, keen interest in estimating and cost- 
ing methods, organising ability, experience with personnel 
management, knowledge of and contacts with the machine- 
building trade. For suitable person permanency of post and 
ee eae See ae satin qualifications, experi- 
nce : 8 y_ required, to Box > ane ee. 5 
Lane, London, Wee. ° a ee 
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PERSONAL 


T.T.T. Magnums, the cigarettes specially blended 
to suit the most sensitive palate. Obtainable 
from WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore 


Street, W.1. Established 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 


pay? 5 1, 130/-. Post Free. Sample flat 50 
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